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THOSE WHO USE HAND SAPOLIO 
need no cosmetics—nature, relieved, does 
its own perfect work. Other soaps chemi- 
cally dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO 
removes it. Other soaps either gloss over 
the pores, or by excess of alkali absorb the 
healthful secretions which they contain 


THE PERFECT PURITY OF HAND 
SAPOLIO makes it.a very desirable toilet 
article; it contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the vege- 
table oils. It is truly the “Dainty Woman’s 
Friend.” Its use is a fine habit. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


It has been observed of the literary 
commentator, as of the blue-bottle fly, 
that he buzzes loudest 

A just before he drops, 
Well-worn and so while we read 
Topic. and listen to what is now 
being said of Mr. Shaw 

we may look for a sudden and somewhat 
pitiful extinction. Not that the Shaw 
plays will necessarily lose their present 
interest, but the Shaw commentator is 
certainly doomed. Excesses of this sort 
have of late years been invariably fol- 
lowed by periods of severe repression— 
of silence almost proportionate to the de- 
gree of garrulity when the talking fit was 
on. The hush that settled upon Trilby 
and Robert Elsmere endures to this day. 
The reader of The Man with the Hoe, 
if there be one, is as the owl in the 
desert ; and upon the lips of the Omarian 
the spider builds its web. Men still find 
pleasure in the writings of Stevenson, 
but where are the Stevensonians? 
Where are the Smithites, Brownists and 
Robinsonians of yester-year? Let a sub- 
ject once fall to the cult or the claque, 
let the lavish tongues of small ex- 
pounders have their way, and the waters 
soon close over it. Let a man’s name be 
the signal for lengthy and witless argu- 
ment, like that now occasioned by Mr. 
Shaw’s, and people soon learn to omit it. 
Observe the almost vindictive silence in 
the newspapers following Mr. Hall 
Caine’s recent announcement of his win- 
ter’s plans; observe also the deep ob- 
livion of our own Professor Triggs. 


They are as good men as ever, but they 
are not the subjects they once were ; they 
are not even the jokes they were. 


- 


The time-honoured retort of our news- 
papers to Mr. Shaw’s recent rebuke of 
America because a subordinate official in 
a New York public library had placed 
his books on the restricted list was that 
he was advertising himself. The matter 
seemed to many too trivial to deserve his 
notice. To drag the country in and ac- 
cuse it of publicly insulting him seemed 
disproportionate to the nature of the 
affair. The charge of American prudery 
(a terrible charge, if true) as contrasted 
with British open-mindedness towards 
Mr. Shaw’s “ideas” seemed oddly incon- 
sistent with the actual facts as known to 
Mr. Shaw and to every one else—New 
York flocking to see him in two theatres, 
London literally freezing him out of the 
theatre in which he was played some 
months ago (with such slight returns 
that there was no money to pay for 
coal) ; Mr. Shaw presented here without 
protest, prohibited there by the Lord 
Chamberlain as too licentious for the 
London stage. But of all possible re- 
torts the weakest and most meaningless 
was to call him a self-advertiser —a 
term that applies as well to the prophet 
as to the fool. What has Mr. Shaw 
been doing these many years but adver- 
tising his “ideas”? The Shaw of the 
letter is the Shaw of the plays. He 
comes as near reality in the letter as he 
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does in Man and Superman. It is not 
a whit more unreasonable to pick out 
the country that has given him the 
warmest welcome as the country most 
likely to throw him into gaol than it is 
to see Woman as always the pursuer of 
Man at the behest of the “Life-force.” 
The letter was carelessly written and the 
“ideas” are not so interesting when seen 
in déshabille, but they are quite as con- 
vincing as this view of Woman, and as 
many other “ideas” in the plays and the 
prefaces. No further information con- 
cerning Mr. Shaw could be gathered 
from the letter, but the discussion to 
which it gave rise served mainly to show 
that, unlike Falstaff, he is not the cause 
that wit is in others. People seldom ap- 
pear to so great disadvantage as when 
discussing him, and it is probable that 
they will realise it before long and give 
up trying to think about him. 


w 


Longman’s Magazine, the inheritor of 
Fraser's (1830-1882), discontinues pub- 
lication with its ig 

number. Its fate has 

The Death of been laid at the door of 
a Magazine. _— its cheap, illustrated com- 
petitors and taken as a 

sign of declining standards in literary 
journalism. Its contributors have cer- 
tainly included many of the most dis- 
tinguished writers of the day; its pages 
have been widely quoted, and it has 
earned for itself an honourable name. 
There was about it a certain agreeable 
air of abundant leisure and of freedom 
from the petty cares of timeliness. The 
passing of the seasons might be inferred 
from its contents, but there was little in 
them that could identify it with the month 
or even the year. The editor had the en- 
viable privilege of choosing the articles 
he liked best, without regard to what 
other people were thinking or doing at 
the time. Mr. Andrew Lang, to be sure, 
who contributed regularly under the title 
“At the Sign of the Ship,” showed that 
he now and then read the newspapers, 
but he was for the most part busy in 
other centuries. Taking it all in all it 
was a pleasantly meandering, dégagé 
sort of magazine, and contained much 
that its pragmatical-and pictorial com- 


petitors could not supply. Its decease is 
matter for regret. Still it does not offer 
a text for a sermon on declining stand- 
ards, nor is it in any wise an exception 
to the law of magazine mortality—that 
what magazines die of is lack of wit. It 
might have quickened its pace without 
loss of dignity and it might have con- 
ceded some points to the calendar with- 
out detriment to any literary quality. 
Worse things succeed, but that does not 
prove that the better ones were too good. 
In the small degrees of goodness the 
public is not discerning, and the interval 
between Longman’s and some others was 
not so great as to justify any very dolor- 
ous conclusion in regard to degenerate 
tastes. 


Two recent deaths, one that of a great 
poet, vividly call to mind the power pos- 
sessed by France of ab- 
sorbing the foreign ele- 
ments that mingle with 
its native population 
and of thus enriching 
the capabilities and productiveness of 
the French nationality. To Paul Savorg- 
nan de Brazza, the explorer, who was 
born in 1852, in Rome, where his family 
was known by the name of Brazza 
Savorgnani, she owes an increase of her 
African empire, the whole significance 
of which will not fully appear until she 
has managed to fulfil the dream of her 
colonial party and to stretch a double line 
of steel across the desert of Sahara. To 
José Maria de Hérédia, born near San- 
tiago de Cuba in 1842, she is indebted for 
one of the most nearly perfect collections 
of poems written in the French language. 
Hérédia was already fifty-one years of 
age when he published Les Trophées, the 
only one of his works which is not a 
translation. But he was known already 
as a great poet by the whole literary pub- 
lic of France. In the early sixties he was 
a member of a literary debating society, 
the “Conférence la Bruyére,” in which 
he read to his colleagues his first Par- 
nassian verses; one at least of these col- 
leagues, the intellectual élite of the 
French jeunesse of that time, could 
fully appreciate the perfect workmanship 
of these literary gems and realise the 


The Death 
of Hérédia. 
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amount of painstaking toil represented 
by every line on rhyme. It was his rival 
in Parnassian ambition, now his lifelong 
friend, Sully Prudhomme, who read be- 
fore the same society the instantaneously 
famous Vase Brisé. Literature counted 
for so much among these brilliant young 
men, whom the oppressive and unintel- 
ligent policy of Napoleon III. kept away 
from political life! The more quickly, 
therefore, did the names of those whom 
some artistic achievement suddenly car- 
ried to the front spread among their con- 
temporaries. Hérédia enjoyed a modest 
competence, and not being harassed by 
the problem of making his living, was in 
no hurry to take the public into his con- 
fidence. He kept on, laboriously carving 
his finished sonnets, and, a few at a time, 
they appeared in various literary maga- 
zines. In 1893 he collected them in 
book form, every one almost faultless. 
There are one hundred and sixteen of 
them, and Boileau says that a faultless 
sonnet is the same thing as a great 
poem! Certainly no one but a great poet 
could write the sonnet on the “Conquis- 
tadores” or the sonnet on Antony and 
Cleopatra, or the Romancero in terze 
rime which is found in the same vol- 
ume, . 


Les Trophées carried their author to 
the French Academy, which a few 
months after their publication elected 
him against Zola. His election was the 
occasion of an amusing blunder on the 
part of a number of American news- 
papers. There was at that time in Paris 
a wealthy Cuban mulatto, French by 
naturalisation, who claimed relationship 
to José Maria, a claim never recognised 
by the poet, who shared the race pride 
of the white creoles of his native island. 
His name was Severiano de Hérédia. 
He had gone into politics, been elected 
to the Paris Municipal Council, then to 
the Chamber of Deputies, and finally, in 
1887, he held for six months the port- 
folio of Public Works in one of the nu- 
merous short-lived cabinets of the Third 
Republic. All this political activity 
quickly got him into all the biographical 
dictionaries, which, of course, kept com- 
pletely silent about the author of the then 
unpublished Trophées, so that José 
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Maria was perfectly unknown to the 
staff of most of the American news- 
papers when the cable announced his 
election to the Academy. They, there- 
fore, quite naturally took down from 
their shelves their French Who’s Who, 
and therefrom copied the biography of 
the tan-coloured politician. The story 
much amused the poet when related to him 
a few years later in his beautiful apart- 
ment of the Rue Balzac, where he has just 
died. He seems, moreover, to have been 
condemned by fate to have inaccuracies 
in his biographies. His obituaries al- 
most without exception make him the 
son of his namesake, the great Spanish 
poet of the Pearl of the Antilles. Un- 
fortunately, José Maria I. died in 1839, 
three years before the birth of José 
Maria II., whose relationship to him was 
comparatively remote. He gave to litera- 
ture not only his lite and activity, but even 
his own daughters, who survive-him ; one 
of them, herself a poet of no small merit, 
is married to the poet Henri de Régnier ; 
the other two are the wives respectively 
of Maurice Maindron, the novelist, and 
Pierre Louys, the author of Aphrodite. 


x 


Another Frenchman of note, recently 
dead, may be claimed to a certain extent 
as a bookman; we mean Godefroy 
Cavaignac, the former War Minister, the 
author of a very fair historical work, 
La Formation de la Prusse Contempo- 
raine. With his political life, with his 
strange vagaries in regard to the revi- 
sion of Captain Dreyfus’s trial, with the 
acts of his which made him one of the 
leaders of the Nationalist Party and es- 
tranged him from his former political 
friends, the American public is fairly 
well acquainted. We shall recall here 
only one incident of his life which has 
not been always accurately reported. He 
was only in his sixteenth year, in 1868, 
when he won a Greek prize in the great 
intercollegiate contest between all the 
Paris lycées, the Concours Général. The 
Minister of Public Instruction, Victor 
Duruy, considered it a happy idea to 
have the son of General Cavaignac re- 
ceive his prize from the hands of the 
son of General Cavaignac’s old enemy, 
the young Prince Imperial, then a boy of 
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twelve. On realising what was to be 
done, young Cavaignac, who was 
watched by his mother, seated in one of 
the galleries, returned to his seat, which 
he had just left, amid the deafening 
cheers of his college friends and espe- 
cially of the public. It was an act for 
which, needless to say, he was never for- 
given by the Bonapartists, and which 
marked him out as one of the future 
Republican leaders. 


We have been interested in reading the 
comments of the American press upon 
the Treaty of Ports- 

: mouth, for the press 
a partly reflects and partly 
creates popular opinion. 
The Treaty of Ports- 
mouth is undoubtedly a great historical 
event. In viewing it we have all stood 
by and watched history in the making. 
But whether we all understand it is quite 
another question. Judging by the news- 
paper comment just mentioned, it seems 
probable that very few persons, even 
very intelligent persons, understand it at 
all. Indeed, here is an example of the 
immediate and initial divergence of pop- 
ular history and real history. The 
dénouement at Portsmouth was not yet 
twenty-four hours old before it had be- 
come crystallised into a myth; and the 
purely legendary account of what really 
happened is most likely the only account 
of which the average American school 
history will hereafter preserve any 
record. For all time to come, certain 
things will be implicitly believed by mil- 
lions, although a moment’s reflection 
ought to show their absolute absurdity. 
According to the mythical narrative, the 
story of the Portsmouth Peace will run 
briefly somewhat as follows: Japan and 
Russia being at war, President Roose- 
velt, a very forceful person, insisted that 
a peace be made, and “intervened” in 
such a manner that the Czar and the 
Mikado felt obliged to send envoys to a 
New Hampshire summer hotel, where 
they conferred regarding the terms upon 
which the war should cease. But the 
Japanese asked for the very large in- 
demnity of $600,000,000, which the Rus- 
sians were unwilling to pay. The nego- 


of History. 


tiations were, therefore, in danger of 
miscarrying. At once, President Roose- 
velt sent for Baron Komura and for 
M. Witte-and insisted that they come to 
an agreement. As M. Witte was a 
rather obdurate person, while Baron 
Komura was “easy,” the President told 
the latter that it was he who must give 
way, and he also cabled the Mikado to 
that effect. Thereupon, all of a sudden, 
the Japanese, though victorious, hastily 
withdrew their demand for an in- 
demnity, and the peace was then made 
hot-foot. It would not do to disoblige 
President Roosevelt. And so it was 
really he who forced the final agreement. 
As that marvellously facile rhapsode, 
Mr. Wallace Irwin, has _ poetically 
summed it up in Life: 


And now when ancient grandsires sit 
Within the evening grey, 

And oysters frolic noisilee 
All over Oyster Bay, 

The greybeard tells his little niece 
How Theodore did trek 

To drag the gentle Bird of Peace 
To Portsmouth—by the neck. 


Such is the legend. The actual his- 
tory of the affair is, of course, very dif- 
ferent. To President Roosevelt belongs 
the great credit of arranging the Peace 
Conference and of carrying through the 
difficult and delicate preliminaries with 
extraordinary tact. The American 
President was, indeed, as physicians say, 
“indicated” as the only ruler who could 
successfully make the formal suggestion 
of a conference to Russia and Japan. The 
European States whose chiefs might 
have considered such a move were either 
too insignificant or too interested to 
make an initiative on their part accept- 
able. The man in the street, however, 
knows nothing of all the preliminaries 
which must have gone before the actual 
issuance of the President’s suggestion— 
the discreet pourparlers, the interchange 
of little semi-official notes, the confer- 
ences between the Continental and 
British Foreign Offices, and all the diplo- 
matic finesse of which few ever hear, but 
which are absolutely indispensable. And 
then when the Conference had met and 
appeared to have met in vain—why did 
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Baron Komura dramatically withdraw 
his demand for an indemnity from Rus- 
sia? Just to oblige the Mikado’s great 
and good friend, the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt? Well, hardly. The Jap- 
anese are a very polite people, but they 
are not so excessively polite as to give 
up $600,000,000 just to.oblige an ac- 
quaintance. They suddenly abandoned 
their claim, in the first place because they 
found that under no circumstances could 
they possibly get the money; and in the 
second place because, underneath all 
their admirably adjusted mask of cool in- 
difference, they were extremely anxious 
to end the war. It is now known that 
the crops in Japan had failed, owing to 
the prolonged rains during the summer ; 
and to go on fighting and spending enor- 
mous sums of money, to borrow which 
they would have had to pledge their 
custom-house receipts—would have in- 
flicted almost unendurable misery upon the 
nation. Yet they would have gone on 
fighting but for the influence exerted by 
Lord Lansdowne at this crisis of theaffair. 
To Great Britain the alliance with Japan is 
exceedingly important as a factor in her 
Asiatic policy. But an ally impoverished 
and engaged in an exhausting war in 
which there is no likelihood of an early 
peace was not an ally of appreciable 
value. If the war went on, Russia, to be 
sure, would cease to be a menace. She 
had already ceased to be a menace. But 
there was Germany with an eye on 
China—and the British distrust of Ger- 
many is to-day far more acute than her 
distrust of Russia ever was. For com- 
mercially, Russia is a stupid nation; 
while Germany is resourceful, able, and, 
therefore, dangerous. Hence, before the 
eyes of the Elder Statesmen at Tokio, 
Lord Lansdowne dangled the promise of 
a new Anglo-Japanese treaty—not a con- 
ditional arrangement like the old one, but 
a complete alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive. Only, this treaty could not be 
made unless Japan should come to terms 
with Russia, and begin repairing the 
losses of the war. To be Britain’s ally, 
Japan must be a strong and unex- 
hausted power. She must not continue 
pouring out her life-blood in heroic as- 
saults upon a foe who, after all, might 
be continually defeated but never con- 


quered. And so Baron Komura with- 
drew his demand for money, and made 
peace, and the Treaty of Portsmouth was 
signed ; and a few days later the terms of 
the new Anglo-Japanese alliance were 
given to the world. But the average 
American will continue to believe that 
Mr. Roosevelt did it all as a summer 
pastime, dragging the Bird of Peace to 
Portsmouth by the neck. This sort of 
thing gratifies the national pride. It is 
also simple and easy to understand, and 
the popular mind always takes the line of 
least resistance. The whole thing is most 
instructive, for it shows how the history 
that is taught in schools is made. 


» 


A little while ago there appeared in the 
literary column of the New York Trib- 
une a review of the Will- 

Motormania iamsons’ My Friend the 
and Chauffeur. It was not 
Motorphobia. an enthusiastic review; 
in fact, the writer seemed 

to be in a disgruntled and irritated mood. 
My Friend the Chauffeur was pro- 
nounced a pretty poor sort of book, and 
anyway, there were entirely too many 
automobile stories, and people were 
growing tired. Thus we see that even 
in fiction the motor-car is a subject con- 
ducive to extremes. The reviewer in 
question was simply touched by motor- 
phobia, and had the Williamsons written 
with the pen of men and of angels, it 
would have made little difference. When 
a reviewer with motorphobia in his blood 
hears the toot of the horn and sees the 
motor-car come spinning down the high- 
way of fiction, he feels it his duty to 
spread a few literary horseshoe nails 
and bits of broken glass across the road. 


As a matter of fact, the grumble that 
people are growing tired of automobile 
stories is very far from the truth indeed. 
The man or woman who can spin a clever 
yarn with an automobile as the real hero, 
and bring in enough allusions to sooty 
spark-plugs, defective insulation, stripped 
gears and imperfect timing to satisfy 
the taste for local colour, need not look 
far for a market. In probably two-thirds 










































of the magazine offices in the country a 
writer will be greeted with “Bring us in 
a good automobile story—that is what 
our readers want nowadays.” And no 
motorphobiacal review will prevent a book 
like My Friend the Chauffeur from win- 
ning an immediate place among the best 
sellers. This third story from these 
clever collaborators is very much better 
than The Princess Passes, and almost 
if not quite as good as The Lightning 
Conductor. It is the same old story—the 
gentleman turned chauffeur under a little 
different circumstances and in different 
surroundings. But the whole subject is 
handled so cleverly that you are never 
irritated by the repetition. The yarn 
grows out of an advertisement in an 
English paper. printed in the Riviera to 
the effect that an amateur automobilist 
(English, titled) wishes to conduct two 
or three ladies, Americans preferred, to 
any picturesque centres in Europe for a 
consideration of five guineas a day each. 
This advertisement leads to a series of 
striking complications and adventures, 
culminating in a highly coloured abduc- 
tion. There is an ethereal heroine with 
a giddy and light-headed aunt, an incor- 
rigible American girl of seventeen, who 
is supposed to be thirteen for her 
mother’s sake, a villainous Austrian 
prince and his browbeaten chauffeur, and 
finally the first and second heroes, Lord 
Terence Barrymore and Sir Ralph 
Moray. A thoroughly amusing book. 
Read it. - 


We offer the same advice in regard to 
Baby Bullet, by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
whose series of short stories, Motor- 
maniacs, we mentioned a few months 
ago. Two American ladies, Miss Chris- 
tine Schell, aged thirty-five, and Miss 
Essy Lockhart, aged nineteen, are trudg- 
ing dustily along a British highway when 
Baby Bullet comes into their lives. The 
Baby is a French car of an obsolete type 
which a week before had been raffled off 
at a charity bazaar. The subsequent 
efforts of the unfortunate winner have 
been towards deserting the car in such 
a way that it cannot be returned to him, 
and when Miss Schell asks him to give 
it to her he grasps the opportunity with 
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enthusiastic alacrity and dashes off with 
long kangaroo leaps for fear that she 
may change her mind. Then, through 
the agency of Baby Bullet, there come 
into the lives of these two women the 
great sixty horse-power “Gee Whiz” and 
its owner, Mr, Mortimer Sutphen, and 
the resourceful and devoted M. Alphonse 
Talieferro Bocher. And together the 
two cars roam over England and bring 
romance and happiness into four hitherto 
incomplete lives. In addition to gifts as 
a straight story teller, Mr. Osbourne pos- 
sesses to a high degree a talent for happy 
allusion, for odd and delightful little 
turns of the imagination. For instance: 





Time, that multi-cylinder Panhard of the 
universe, and the worst of speeders, whom 
no village constable has ever yet arrested, nor 
any police magistrate contrived to bring to 
book—time, the smooth running, perfect spark- 
ing, unpuncturable racer, played one of its 
usual pranks when man and maid get together, 
and revealed the horrifying hour of eleven- 
thirty as Essy crept up to bed. 


4 


A little anecdote which throws an in- 
teresting light on Thackeray’s impulsive 
and keenly sensitive na- 
ture is related in Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, the me- 
moir by the former Lau- 
reate’s son. Tennyson 
and Thackeray had been dining together 
and had evidently been dining well. The 
talk turned to the Latin poets, and Ten- 
nyson said, “I love Catullus for his per- 
fection in form and for his tenderness ; 
he is the tenderest of Roman poets,” and 
quoted the lines about Quintilla’s death 
ending with 


Tennyson and 
Thackeray. 


“Quo desiderio veteres renovamus amores 
Atque olim amissas flemus amicitias”— 


lines which we would translate by four 
lines from one of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 


“Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless 
night, 
And weep afresh Love’s long since cancell’d 
woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d 
sight,” 
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and the stanza from the “Iuliz et Mallii 
Epithalamium,” 
“Torquatus, volo, parvulus 
Matris e gremio sux 
Porrigens teneras manus 
Dulce rideat ad patrem, 
Semihiante labello.” 


Thackeray answered, “I do not rate 
him highly. I could do better myself.” 
Next morning Tennyson received this 
apology : 

My Dear Atrrep: I awoke at two o'clock, 
and in a sort of terror at a certain speech I 
had made about Catullus. When I have dined, 
sometimes I believe myself to be equal to the 
greatest painters and poets. That delusion 
goes off; and then I know what a small fiddle 
mine is and what small tunes I play upon it. 
It was very generous of you to give me an 
opportunity of recalling a silly speech; but at 
the time I thought I was making a perfectly 
simple and satisfactory observation. Thus far 
I must unbus’m myself: though why should 
I be so uneasy at having made a conceited 
speech? It is conceited not to wish to seem 
conceited. With which I conclude, 

Yours, 
W. M. T. 
x 


A propos of Thackeray we are repro- 
ducing a picture of a Thackeray corner 
—that of Mr. Hiram Heaton of Amherst, 
Massachusetts—which is in many ways 
unique, and of which some of the details 
will arouse the envy of the bibliographer. 
In addition to the portraits and pam- 
phlets the Corner contains about one 
hundred and twenty-five volumes. One 
of these, the famous Flore and Zephir, 
was picked up by the owner of the Cor- 
ner many years ago for one dollar. The 
“Daly” copy sold for eight hundred and 
fifty dollars, which was not considered 
at all an exorbitant price. Another vol- 
ume, The Second Funeral of Napoleon, 
was bought two years ago for six dol- 
lars and fifty cents. The copy is flaw- 
less, with the original paper covers. This 
edition has sold for three hundred dol- 
lars. Another treasure of the Corner is 
an autograph letter of Thackeray’s 
which has never been published, and 
which shows the great satirist’s keen 


relish of that form of humour to which 
the French apply the phrase pince sans 
rire. 


A good deal of comment has been 
devoted by French critics to a lately pub- 
lished book on Victor 

Victor Hugo Hugo and Madame 
and Juliette Drouet. Al- 
Madame Drouet. though written by an 
Englishman, Mr. H. W. 

Wack, the volume has been rather care- 
fully analysed by M. Jules Claretie, who 
has shown that some of the material con- 
tained in it is not entirely authentic, 
though Mr. Wack’s good faith is not 
called into question. But after reading 
the chapters, one can scarcely share Mr. 
Wack’s enthusiastic assertion that “the 
loves of Victor and Juliette are pathetic 
in their fervour and constancy, and de- 
serve to be recorded on the same scroll 
with the attachment of Abélard to 
Héloise, Petrarch to Laura, Dante to 
Beatrice.” The answer to this is, 
“Hardly!” Juliette Drouet was a rather 
commonplace Frenchwoman of a very 
usual type, an actress of mediocre gifts. 
Hugo, as a young man, became infatu- 
ated with her, and she received his devo- 
tion with a half-amused, good-natured 
tolerance such as a woman who is thor- 
oughly rusée shows to the ardour of 
inexperience. She was, in fact, a French 
Fotheringay, without the virtue of Cap- 
tain Costigan’s large-eyed, placid daugh- 
ter. She made no pretence of being 
faithful to Hugo during the early period 
of their intimacy. Later, when he was 
famous and she was faded, their atti- 
tudes were reversed. It was then she 
who clung to him with intense affection, 
while he had many other loves. But the 
lives of the two were linked together 
after a fashion, and to the end they were 
never separated. Madame Drouet oc- 
cupied a house not far from Hugo’s, and 
Madame Hugo received her without any 
display of jealousy. “How very French!” 
the Anglo-Saxon reader will exclaim; 
and it must be admitted that so peculiar 
a ménage would scarcely have been rec- 
ognised by society in any other Western 
country. Yet the French themselves re- 
garded it as remarkable, and always 
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spoke of it in terms of wonder. Madame 
Drouet’s portrait by Vilain, which is here 
reproduced, gives a very good under- 
standing of her. After seeing it, one 
may easily understand how it was that 
all of Hugo’s influence never enabled 
her to win success upon the stage. He 
secured for her several leading parts in 
plays of his; but in France all art is 
judged severely and by established 
canons; and nothing could atone in 
Madame Drouet for her lack of talent, 
and her obvious bourgeoisie. To Amer- 





JULIETTE DROUET 


From a drawing from life by Vilain 


icans, she is chiefly interesting because 
she was the model for the statue of 
Strasburg on the Place de la Concorde— 
a statue which the French Irredentists 
bury in flowers and wreaths of immor- 
telles on the national féte day, in token 
of their faith that Alsace-Lorraine is 
destined to return to France. 


ad 


The book contains a number of anec- 
dotes of Hugo, most of which are not 
exactly new, but all of which are inter- 
esting. They reveal once more the colos- 


sal vanity of this singular genius—and 
here and there his fundamental lack of 
breeding. For instance, when the Em- 
peror of Brazil—one of the most demo- 
cratic of men-—expressed a wish to meet 
Hugo personally, the latter said to the 
person who brought the message, “I do 
not visit emperors.” Whereupon, Dom 
Pedro answered with a smile: “Let not 
this be an obstacle to our meeting. 
M. Victor Hugo has the advantage over 
me of age and superior genius. I, there- 
fore, will visit him.” Which he at once 
proceeded to do. It is very obvious that 
the Emperor was the finer gentleman of 
the two. Mr. Wack also records Hugo’s 
egoistic proposal at the time when the 
Germans were besieging Paris. He con- 
ceived the idea of ending the war by 
challenging the King of Prussia to single 
combat. “We are both old,” said Hugo 
naively. “He is a powerful sovereign. 
I am a great poet. We are therefore 
equal. Why should we not decide by 
single combat the quarrel which divides 
our two nations, and thus spare many 
lives ?” 


ad 


None of these anecdotes really dis- 
plays Hugo’s self-sufficiency in quite so 
strong a light as one that we heard 
years ago, while Hugo was still alive. 
It will be remembered by readers of 
L’Homme qui Rit that in the book an 
English peer has for his family name 
the impossible combination, “Tom Jim- 
Jack.”. Soon after the novel was pub- 
lished, an [english gentleman who greatly 
admired Hugo, got a letter of introduc- 
tion to him. After the usual greetings, the 
Englishman said with many courteous 
apologies, that he ventured to suggest in 
future editions of Hugo’s latest novel a 
change of “Tom Jim-Jack” to a more 
probable designation. Hugo’s vanity was 
up in arms at once. “What gives you 
the right,” he asked, “to criticise a mas- 
terpiece?” “My admiration for it,” re- 
plied the other; “and the fact that, being 
an Englishman myself, I know that the 
name which you have chosen for your 
principal character is a name that is 
quite impossible.” Hugo drew himself 
up to his full height and waved his visi- 
tor to the door. “Yes,” said he with 
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mingled scorn and pity,—“yes, you are 
an Englishman. But I—/ am Victor 


Hugo!” 
* 


Mr. Arthur Symons in his introduc- 
tion to The Poems of Ernest Dowson, 
published by John Lane, 
raises a false hope in 
calling the writer ‘“‘un- 
doubtedly a man _ of 
genius.” A talent, and 
a very frail one, a pathos partly bor- 
rowed from what we know of the poet’s 
life, a feeling for the haunted word, a 
faint, new strain here and there amid 
much unconscious imitation are about all 
that any one .who never met the man 
himself will find in his poems. He died 
five years ago at the age of thirty-three, 
having hastened the course of an incura- 
ble disease by his excesses. Mr. Symons 
says of him: 


Ernest 
Dowson. 


With a body too weak for ordinary exist- 
ence, he desired all the enchantments of all 
the senses. He was unhappy and he 
dared not think. To unhappy men, thought, 
if it can be set to work on abstract questions, 
is the only substitute for happiness; if it has 
not the strength to overleap the barrier which 
shuts one in upon oneself, it is the one un- 
wearying torture. Dowson had exquisite sen- 
sibility, he vibrated in harmony with every 
delicate emotion; but he had no outlook, he 
had not the escape of intellect. His only es- 
cape, then, was to plunge into the crowd, to 
fancy that he lost sight of himself as he dis- 
appeared from the sight of others. The more 
he soiled himself in that gross contact, the 
further would he seem to be from what beck- 
oned to him in one vain illusion after an- 
other vain illusion, in the delicate places of 
the world. Think what Villon got di- 
rectly out of his own life, what Verlaine, what 
Musset, what Byron got directly out of their 
own lives! It requires a strong man to “sin 
strongly” and profit by it. To Dowson the 
tragedy of his own life could only have re- 
sulted in an elegy. A soul “unspotted 
by the world,” in a body which one sees visi- 
bly soiling under one’s eyes; that improbabil- 
ity is what all who knew him saw in Dowson 
as his youthful physical grace gave way, year 
by year, and the personal charm underlying it 


remaired unchanged. 


The pity of it is that we need to be 
told all this, for we shall not find it in 
the verses. It takes a strong man, Mr. 
Symons might rather have said, to make 
his weakness pitiful in rhyme. The 
state that invites our pity is not the state 
in which it is best described. One needs 
some blood to write a poem on anzmia. 
To write the “Ode to Dejection” was a 
different thing from writing dejectedly, 
and no despairing moments ever yet got 
into music without robust endeavours 
alien to despair. The poet’s soul may 
faint, but it must be up and doing when 
it breaks the news. The weakness of 
Ernest Dowson extended even to his art, 
and he could not communicate his 
moods, failing for the most part even 





THE STATUE OF STRASBURG, PLACE DE LA 
CONCORDE, PARIS, FOR WHICH jU- 
LIETTE DROUET SAT AS MODEL 


to express his failure. Hence to feel the 
pathos of his lines we need the pathos 
of the commentary. And so it is with 
other English followers of Verlaine who 
are in the forlorn case of being termed 
decadent and yet lacking the melody of 
their seven sins—a gift which Verlaine 
undoubtedly possesses. There is no 
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Anglo-Saxon question of decadence, formagic he strove for, and who, through 
there is no Anglo-Saxon art stronghasheesh and the “dance of the flesh” 
enough to raise it. It is the inventionand the soiled flowers of the pavement 
of academic writers for British reviewsand goodness- knows what dreadful 
and their faithful cis-Atlantic servitors.““London nights,” remained utterly a 
Any Anglo-Saxon decadent needs anbachelor of arts and achieved only pret- 
Anglo-Saxon commentator to tell ustiness. There is little in the poems 
what a fearful life the poet has been lead-either of Ernest Dowson or of Arthur 
ing. Not long ago a weighty reviewerSymons for which antecedent poetry and 
found fault with the verses of Mr. Sy-an unconscious compilation from _ it 
mons himself, not for their poetic deficit, (compatible, of course, with perfect sin- 
but for their “decadence,” note of satiety,cerity) cannot account. In Mr. Dow- 
and what not, never noticing that theyson’s volume there is only one poem that 
fell short, because they were written by fulfils the promise of the preface. This 
an imitative young man, who felt lessis the poem to Cynara, from which we 
than he wrote, and who missed the quote in part: 
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HOLMAN HUNT, AUTHOR OF 
AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 


““PRE-RAPHAELISM 
BROTHERHOOD” 


From a Painting by Sir W. B. Richmond, K.C.B, 


I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the 
wind, 
Flung roses, roses violently with the throng, 
Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of 
mind ; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old pas- 
sion, 
Yea, all the time because the dance was long: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my 
fashion. 
* * *K * 
music and for 


I cried for madder 


wine, 


stronger 


But when the feast is finished and the lamps 


expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is 
thine ; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old pas- 
$10n, 


Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my 
fashion, 


Nevertheless, the volume as a whole, 
though not the work of genius, has a 
singular interest, and shows a. talent 
lacking in most of the prosperous poets 
of the present day and in many old ones 
that are still preserved in Chambers’s 
worthy volumes. 
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An instance of revenge long deferred, 
though none the less sweet, once in a 
while comes into the life 

An of literary men. More 


Author’s than a dozen years ago 
Revenge. Mr. Emerson Hough 

wrote a_ story called 
Hasenberg’s Cross-eyed Horse, which 


he sought diligently, but unsuccessfully, 
to market with the greater number of 
the known periodicals of the world. At 
last the story found a resting-place in 
Mr. Hough’s desk. Three years ago, 
feeling a bit let down physically, he took 
the advice of a distinguished publisher 
of New York and put himself in the 
hands of an osteopathic physician. Some 
doubts as to the beneficial results existed, 
but no doubt whatever as to the size of 
the bill. Mr. Hough pondered long and 
seriously on the question of getting even 
with his doctor. At length he happened 
to think of his old story of the cross- 
eyed horse. “I'll have the osteopath 
treat the horse’s cross-eyes,” said the 
author to himself. Whereupon, he re- 
wrote the story, sold it promptly at a 
good figure, and made it a chapter of his 
last novel, Heart’s Desire, where it is 
known as “Science at Heart’s Desire.” 
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Mr. Hough points to himself with pride 
as the only man who ever got even with 
his doctor. 

4 


Apart from their striking timeliness, 
Mr. Elliott Flower’s tales of Life In- 
surance collected under 
the title of The Best 
Policy, deserve consid- 
erable attention. During 
ihe last few years, when 
ever a writer of any talent has under- 


Stories of 
Life Insurance. 





taken a series of stories based on a par- 
ticular phase of life or modern industry, 
the attempt has almost always proved 
successful. There was Mr. Lefévre’s 
Wall Street Stories; Mr. Jesse Lynch 
Williams’s stories of life along News- 
paper Row; Mrs. Cutting’s Little Stories 
of Married Life and her tales of sub- 
urban life—we might extend the list in- 
definitely. The field which Mr. Flower 
has selected is naturally wonderfully rich 
in its possibilities, but, of course, the au- 
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LILLIAN WHITING, AUTHOR OF “THE FLORENCE 
OF LANDOR” 


thor was obliged to confine himself to 
the more conventional complications and 
situations. He could deal with its every- 
day tragedies and comedies; the frauds 
from which Life Insurance Companies 
protect themselves only by the keenest 
vigilance, and the uses to which insur- 
ance may be put in carrying out financial 
coups; but of the darker side, the bits of 
secret, personal history sometimes in- 
volving great names, he has said noth- 
ing. Balzac, in one of his novels, spoke 
of the priest, the physician and the law- 
ver, as the repositories of all human 
secrets. To a certain extent in modern 
life the Life Insurance company stands 
towards its policyholder in the relation of 
the last two. 
4 


Something more than a year ago, Elliott 
Flower chanceds+to lunch with a friend, 
who happened to be an insurance adjuster. 
This friend told Flower an incident in 
the settling of a recent claim that made 
rather a dramatic story. Flower imme- 


diately saw the possibilities, and after 
lunch hurried to his desk to write out the 
story in fiction form. After it was fin- 
ished he read it to the adjuster, who en- 
thusiastically approved it and _ told 
Flower he could furnish him more mate- 
rial if he was in search of it. Several 
days later, it dawned upon Flower that 
in the insurance business, both fire and 
life, he had hit upon a field that, as far as 
he knew, had never been explored by 
any short-story writer. The idea grew 
on him, and he immediately sought an 
interview with his publisher, after which 
he set himself to work to learn some- 
thing of the insurance business. He even 
joined a club made up largely of insur- 
ance men. There he lunched every day, 
listening to their experiences, their anec- 
dotes, and their more serious business 
discussions. There proved to be no lack 
of material. The difficulty lay in selec- 
tion. The first incident that came to him, 
in a casual talk over the lunch-table, de- 
veloped into the story that bears the title 
“An Incidental Tragedy.” None of the 
members of the club knew that Flower 
was gathering material, so they talked 
freely, and were not tempted to over- 
colour their experiences. 
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It probably will not alter any one’s 
opinion of the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans that Whittier 


The Latest has been admitted and 
Guess at Poe shut out. That is 
Fame. the hazard of fame 


when entrusted to a 
committee. Of the fifty-one votes neces- 
sary to an election only forty-three were 
cast for Poe, forty-six for Bryant, forty- 
eight for Holmes, and forty-three for 
Cooper. Lowell received fifty-eight 
votes and Whittier had only one vote to 
spare. It is no reflection on the char- 
acter of the distinguished judges to call 
them frivolous, for the nature of their 
duties is bound to make them so. Some 
are voting their personal opinions and 
some are guessing at other people’s; 
some are deciding whether a name is fa- 
mous and others whether it ought to be. 
Unconsciously, of course, and with per- 
fectly sober faces they are a wild and 
harum-scarum lot. Separately they are 
ninety-five serious and respected fellow- 
citizens ; assembled for this purpose, they 
are ninety-five rollicking, personal equa- 
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PACIFIC” 
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BETTINA VON HUTTEN, AUTHOR OF “PAM” 


tions. For it is not as if the past had 
sifted out our Charlemagnes and Alfreds. 
The names in question have had no 
chance with posterity. This is a com- 
mittee on the tastes of the unborn. Even 
one man cannot keep his mind straight 
on the subject and hold our great men 
to a graduated scale; and the committee 
is ninety-five times worse than one, for 
with them there is a network of cross- 
purposes and each is working at a dif- 
ferent question. All this, of course, was 
manifest from the first, but the fate of 
Poe gives it a certain emphasis. No 
single critic could make that mistake 
concerning Poe, whose books are ad- 
mired in parts of the world where one 
would no more think of reading Whit- 
tier than of subscribing to a Massachu- 
setts country newspaper. It requires the 
combined efforts of a committee to make 
such a blunder as that. 
» 


Our memory of the higher mathe- 
matics is treacherous, but we seem to re- 
call that an asymptote is 

— a straight line that can- 
not meet anything, how 
far so ever it be pro- 
duced. It is a lonely 
and inapplicable line, always trying to 
meet something, but never quite succeed- 


Asymptosy. 
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ing. Herein it resembles a certain sort 
of moral advice which we have noted 
from time to time in these columns. 
Moulders of public opinion here and in 
England have an astonishing faith in the 
efficacy of moral truisms, and with the 
best intentions in the world Will dis- 
pense them in inordinate quantities and 
without any hint of their application. 
Thus in many a Presidential address we 
find matter that ought rather to go into 
ahymn. Any large do-as-you-would-be- 
done-by sentiment ought always to be 
sung. Put into bald prose, needlessly 
explained, pounded out into a ten-page 
article, it is utterly asymptotic and vain. 
We are goaded into making these obvi- 
ous remarks by Mr. William Allen 
White’s paper on “The Golden Rule,” 
which fills the opening pages of the Oc- 
tober Atlantic Monthly. It is written, 
he tells us, to prove that 


The Christian spirit is in its essence an en- 
tirely attainable ideal of kindness and of 
justice, and only as men live the Christian 
spirit consistently, in their simple first-hand 
relations with one another, will the public 
morals of the nation improve, and will the 
political and economic problems which reflect 
the conditions of public morals be nearer a 
solution. 


To accomplish this, he takes a brief 
survey of “human history,” from which 
he gathers that forms of governments 
corresponded to the conditions of the peo- 
ple and that government improved as the 
people grew more civilised, and that they 
grew more civilised as they grew more 
Christian. He finds also that duty to 
others is the basis of a Christian civilisa- 
tion. After eight or nine completely 
victorious pages he concludes that 


We are building a pyramid of civilisation 
and are proud of it, as the ancients were of 
theirs. But it must rest upon its base or fall; 
and its base must be the practical Christian 
living of the people in their daily lives. 


If it mentioned any case in point or 
modern instance, there would be a chance 
for the righteous and the wicked to dis- 
agree, but the puzzling question raised 
by the argument at every stage is, Where 


is the enemy? It recalls the story of a 
young British orator (Wilberforce, we 
believe) who addressed a debating so- 
ciety on the subject of capital punish- 
ment. He repeated impressively at in- 
tervals, “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by him shall man’s blood be shed,” and 
unconscious of the misquotation grew 
more and more indignant at what he 
called the irreverence of his hearers 
towards the holy text. 


4 


It seems the habit of the race in these 
matters to mention no particulars and 
name no names, but with great regu- 
larity to advise mankind at large to love 
one another and to maintain the purity of 
the home, and not to murder, cheat or 
steal, and, if fathers, to be in a general 
way fatherly, and, if mothers, to behave, 
broadly speaking, as a mother should. 
Our foreign critics are probably wrong 
in calling it hypocrisy. It is akin, 
rather, to swearing, in that it takes the 
meaning out of good old words and in- 
flates the moral currency. It also adds 
to familiar truths a touch of impotence. 
Nothing makes a concrete sinner feel so 
safe and sleepy as the distant rumble of 
the Golden Rule as it floats in its cus- 
tomary golden haze off somewhere on the 
horizon. We strike few moral blows in 
these calm pages, but while looking on we 
respect most those combatants whose 
bludgeons land on very specific human 
heads instead of nowhere—Miss Tar- 
bell on Mr. Rockefeller, rather than Mr. 
Rockefeller on the Golden Rule in his 
Cleveland Sunday-school—the~ “litera- 
ture of exposure” (of which a dilettante 
recently complained that it exposed the 
bad in us rather than the good, and 
made us uncomfortable, and ought to be 
stopped), rather than the moral jour- 
nalism that lacks any point of tangency. 


R 


A writer in the London Academy, 
signing himself “G,” suggests that it 
was Sir Walter Scott 
who first made single 
combat the pivot of ro- 
mance, and singles out 
the exploits of Wilfred 
of Ivanhoe in the lists at Ashby de la 


The Feud 
in Fiction. 
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Zouche as “the first of a long line 
of battles which Scott described with 
inimitable gusto, the best and bloodi- 
est being, possibly, the fight against 
the heroes of the Clan Chattan on 
the Inch of Perth. Scott’s imitators have 
found this to be one of the things they can 
most easily reproduce, and fights in 
plenty have been described by the swarm 
of historical novelists who followed in 
his footsteps. Indeed, while he was still 
alive, there were a few who essayed the 
task with brilliant success. As boys, we 
have all revelled in the splendid fights of 
‘Le Longue Carabine,’ and his redskin 
associates and enemies. Cooper was 
equally good in his sea-fights : indeed, we 
doubt whether any of his Indian stories 
exceeded in beauty and excitement the 
comparatively little read Water Witch; 
but it was the misfortune of subsequent 
writers that, in order to keep up the in- 
terest, they had to go one better than their 
originals, and the tales of battle have gone 
on, becoming more stupendous and ex- 
traordinary to the present day. For a 
time, Mr. Rider Haggard easily held the 
field as the chronicler of a bloody fight, 
and we do not know of many warriors 
who could be classed beside his Umslop- 
agaas. We read of his deeds with excite- 
ment at the time, but somehow these 
scenes will not stand returning to. They 
do not strike us any longer as being real, 
but are only sham fights.” How different 
it was with the older writers, thinks the 
highly pessimestic “G.” “The heroes of 
Dumas accomplished many feats that we 
cannot quite believe in cold blood, but 
then Dumas possessed the art of a great 
story-teller, and piled circumstance on 
circumstance till he produced an illusion 
of actuality that was at least sufficient to 
carry the reader on. The more modern 
writers appear to forget altogether that 
there is any need to do this. They simply 
bring a lot of footmen together, and get 
their man to kill them as Umslopagaas 
killed those on the stairs. Nothing could 
well be more inartistic.” 


A visiting English author who has 
made a delightful impression upon every 
one with whom he has come in contact in 


this country is Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 
Mr. Jerome is here not as a lecturer, but 
for the purpose of giving recitations from 
his books, and his immediate success has 
insured a long tour. Among the London 
men of letters this success was taken for 
granted, ‘not only on account of Mr. 
Jerome’s position as a humourist, but be- 
cause of his great personal popularity. 
Just before his departure from England 
Mr. Pett Ridge and Mr. W. W. Jacobs 
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JEROME K. JEROME 


gave him a dinner at the Garrick Club. 
Among those present on the occasion 
were Sir Conan Doyle, Mr. J. M. Barrie, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. I. Zangwill, Mr. 
G. B. Burgin, Mr. Max Pemberton, and 
Mr. Arthur Morrison, representing the 
novelists and dramatists ; Mr. A. S. Boyd, 
Mr. John Hassall and Mr. Will Owen, 
representing artists; and Mr. Clement 
Shorter, Dr. Robertson Nicoll and Mr. 
Clarence Rook. The famous Three Men 
in a Boat were all there—Carl Hentschel, 
Mr. Wingrove and, of course, Mr. Jerome 
himself. 
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4 HAT business of yours, 

3 Anderson, of a thing fall- 

44 ing so exactly on the tick, 

N@was rather curious. I 

lg@have an idea, though, 

q#that it happens oftener 

§ than people might think. 

me strange examples of it 

myself. I remember one in particular. 

Not that it’s much ofa story. It’s merely 

a hint of stories: you make them up to 

suit yourself. And the coincidence, now 

that I stop and think, was perhaps the 

least of it! But never mind. I might as 
well go on and tell it. 

I was up in Alaska at the time. I’ve 
poked about a bit in my day, you know, 
and I took it into my head once to poke 
up there. I’d been reading Bret Harte, 


and that sort of thing, and I had an idea 
I’d do it over again for my generation! 
Maybe you don’t know that I used to 


have a cursed scribbling bee in my bon- 
net. I imagine that’s really what spoiled 
my painting. I thought if the Renais- 
sance people practised ten or a dozen arts 
equally well, I might make a stab at two. 
We get these ideas when we are young 
sometimes. Moreover, I didn’t know that 
it took more than miners and mountains, 
plus a pinch of sentiment, to make a Bret 
Harte. And if I did him over again you 
didn’t happen to hear about it, did you? 
However, I had a good time, all the same! 

That country took me tremendously. 
Norway had always been one of my 
favourite stamping grounds. I was par- 
ticularly fond of going up there after 
Italy—only I used to wish there was a 
subway under Germany when I did it! 
The contrast was so complete—in colour, 
form, atmosphere, people, everything. 
Then simply to breathe in Italy, for me, 
is such a volupté that it verges on dissi- 
pation! So after it Norway would come 
like a calm, cool repentance. And there 
was a simplicity up there, a silence, a 
loneliness that had an indescribable effect 
upon me after the south. It called out all 


the things with which the south has noth- 
ing to do. There’s no use trying to de- 
scribe it. It’s the obverse, don’t you 
know, of kennst du das Land. 

Well, Alaska was like a bigger Nor- 
way—Norway with longer fiords, with 
taller cliffs rising out of greener water, 
with bluer glaciers, with whiter and 
louder waterfalls. And it had, propor- 
tionately, a greater loneliness and a 
greater impression of contrast with the 
rest of the world. If Norway has its 
Sagas, if nightfall in some wild fiord-end 
seems literally a dusk of the gods, the 
silence of Alaska—the sense of its having 
been there for centuries by itself with 
no one to hear the grind of the ice and 
thunder of the waterfalls—takes you back 
farther yet. There is something inex- 
pressibly awesome about it. And then 
Norway, after all, is too accessible to be 
quite what it should be. While it is wild 
enough, generally, there are thousands 
of miles of hard white road running 
through the wildness. Likewise mill- 
ions of tourists—to say nothing of hun- 
dreds of black - and - white - funnelled 
steamers. You might say that all Nor- 
way is divided into three parts, of which 
one belongs to bathtub-carrying English- 
men—lI first saw them up there, and next 
on Fifth Avenite!—one to Tyrolese- 
hatted Germans, and one to flag-waving 
Americans. Tourists may be as béte as 
you please; but they do have a way, after 
all, of pouncing on the very places you 
would like yourself if they didn’t exist. 
The philosophy of the beaten track has 
yet to be written. Alaska, however, 
hasn’t reached that stage yet. She will 
come to it in time. She can’t help it. 
More and more people go every year. 
But they live on the country even less 
than they do in Norway. They sit on 
decks and say Oh and Ah as things sail 
by. They really don’t meddle very much. 

So in the meantime the sense of con- 
trast is one that you can cultivate at your 
leisure—if you have any. Not many of 
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them have up there—the real people, I 
mean. Life is too lively, even if they had 
the inclination. And they are the very 
ones who bring the contrasts most sharply 
to you. Good heavens, the types you see! 
The people from every country under 
the sun, the people of every imaginable 
social condition, the people with stories 
to them a mile long—and not all of them 
fit to print! Of course, that is chiefly in 
the mining places, and in the coast places 
leading to the mining places, where they 
come and go like ants in a trail, out- 
wardly as much alike as flannel shirts and 
. nondescript kits can make them, inwardly 
impersonating every race and passion of 
the world, and all spinning out the great 
epic of Gold. It’s the modern version of 
the Ring and the Sagas. 

However, I wasn’t going to give you 
a ten-minute talk on Alaska. I was going 
to tell you about my friend, the hotel- 
keeper in Skagway. Although the name 
almost sets me off again—on the subject 
of those flimsy wooden settlements sit- 
ting unconcernedly in the shadow of those 
solemn mountains, and the bizarreness of 
them, and the romance of them, and the 
tragedy of them! He went by the name 
of Chatty Charley, did the hotel-keeper— 
Chat for short—on the principle of lucus 
anon lucendo. He was never known to 
utter a word without being asked for it, 
and he didn’t always favour then. Who 
he was or where he came from nobody 
knew. Not that anybody cared. They’re 
not long on gossip up there: they have 
other things to do. Moreover, there is a 
sort of tacit understanding that they will 
give quid pro quo in the matter of ante- 
cedents—or the lack of them. But there 
was generally some tag by which you 
could place a man. It didn’t take you 
long to make up your mind that he would 
be a bar-keep in San Francisco, or a cow- 
boy in San Antonio, or a drummer in 
Chicago, or a sophomore in Harvard. 
Not that those exhausted the possibilities 
by any means. Chatty, however, I had 
no idea about. Or perhaps it would be 
truer to say I had a hundred. He would 
have fitted in anywhere—unless it was 
Alaska. He was the last man I expected 
to find up there. Not that he had so 
much the air of a tenderfoot. And I 
don’t mean any of-your high melodrama 


business—a lost heir or a blighted being 
or any of that. It was merely that he was 
rather a slight man, and wonderfully 
meek to look upon. He got on wonder- 
fully well, though. He had a name for 
being square, which in a society like that 
goes rather farther than it does in ours, 
I fancy. You could be as much of a 
tenderfoot as you pleased ; but if you took 
what was coming to you, and didn’t put 
on the lugs, and played a square game, 
they’d be pretty sure to let you through. 

So Chatty did a roaring business, and 
we were great cronies from the start. It 
was so much so that the others thought 
we knew rather more about each other 
than we let on. There may have been 
something in it—I don’t know. How- 
ever, the reason of it was rather funny. 
The first time I went into his place—and 
it was a place, too: if I once began telling 
you about it, and the things you saw !— 
the first time I went into his place I 
noticed right off, among the newspaper 
cuts and wild odds and ends which he or 
the boys had tacked up around the walls, 
some pictures of Venice—some of those 
photogravures they get out, you know. 
Well, I never thought much of them as 
works of art, although I’ve seen them in 
rather unexpected places. But this was 
the most unexpected of all. The con- 
trast of it hit me like a bullet—that 
wonderful old town with its perfection of 
a flower and its hundreds of years—and 
such years!—behind it, and this wild, 
new, raw, scrambling place huddled 
under unknown mountains on the edge 
of an unknown sea! It knocked me all 
of a heap. I went staring around like a 
gawk, not noticing much else, until I 
happened to notice a peaceful person be- 
hind the bar who was looking at me. 

“Where in the world did these things 
come from?” I demanded of him rather 
abruptly, less by way of conversation 
than of uttering the question that was 
uppermost in my mind. 

“Oh, I picked them up,” replied the 
peaceful person, who turned out to be 
Chatty. 

“Been there?” I pursued. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

It was a mild enough remark, heaven 
knows. And there was nothing in the 
way he made it, except a certain matter- 
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of-courseness. But that was just what 
knocked me all of a heap again. How 
should anybody in Alaska, most of all, 
how should anybody in Skagway, have 
been to Venice except myself? And then 
I’m clean dotty on the place, anyway. It 
gets into your blood, you know, and it 
got into mine before anything else did. 
I go back there whenever I get a chance, 
and I can forgive much of a man who 
betrays a weakness for it. That is one of 
two or three touchstones I keep in my 
pocket! So I fell on Chatty and began 
talking about his pictures, and the place 
they came from, and he seemed to know 
all about it. He even knew what I never 
knew any one else to know—+the islands 
in the lagoon. The Venetians themselves 
don’t know them. They are tremendous 
landlubbers, gondoliers and all, and ap- 
parently make it a point to learn as little 
as possible of the shallow green sea in 
which they swim. While as for the tour- 
ists, poor dears, they go to the Lido, and 
Chioggia, and San Lazzaro, and Murano, 
and Burano, and Torcello, and possibly 
San Francesco in Deserto, and basta. 
Chatty also knew Italian, I incidentally 
discovered. Indeed, there came times, 
once or twice, when we found it rather 
convenient. You couldn’t be sure of not 
getting caught, though. There are too 
many strange things prowling around 
up there under miners’ hats for you to 
trust to no one’s understanding your 
lingo. 

Well, for such a short acquaintance we 
got fairly chummy, Chatty and I. It was 
so to a degree that made the boys horse 
him for actually chatting. Not that he 
really did chat much. He evidently liked 
to listen to my chatter though, and once 
in a while, when nobody in particular was 
around, he would say something about 
some palace, some garden, some island, 
that we both knew. It was rather 
funny—in Skagway. But the real nature 
of our relation was funnier yet. I never 
knew a man so well and so little. For 
all our chumminess we never had one 
word on any earthly subject except 
Venice. I never even got a hint of what 
he had been up to there, or when, or how, 
or why, or anything. I had no more idea 
than the cat on the stairs what part 
Venice played in the scheme of his ex- 
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istence—any more than I had an idea, 
above the immediate and obvious one of 
the hotel, what part Skagway played. He 
had an absolutely impersonal way of talk- 
ing, if he talked at all, that left nothing 
to take hold of. And I never could quite 
make out whether it was modesty or de- 
sign—or whether, perhaps, nothing but 
Venice had ever happened to him. 

Of course, after the first surprise— 
there were various degrees of it as the 
character of our queer little bond came 
out—I used to wonder a good deal. But 
I finally settled down to a sense of the 
picturesqueness of the business. Our 
queer little bond, after all, was quite a 
bond. Marriages have been made on 
less! And to have such a bond in such a 
place—one was about as strange as the 
other. So I gave up any idea of trying 
to draw the man out. I had made 
some rather idiotic attempts in that 
direction. And I used to amuse my- 
self by making the most of our two points 
of view. I had gone up there for the 
sake of the wildness and the coolness and 
the stillness, only to encounter this indi- 
vidual, who thought of nothing but Italy! 
He typified for me the reaching out of 
the North for the South, the old restless- 
ness of man for the things he has not, 
which Goethe has put into Wilhelm 
Meister. 

I don’t know whether I would ever 
have got any farther but for what your 
story suggested—the rather odd coinci- 
dence. And I’m not sure how far I got 
then. At all events, I was sitting one 
night at the end of a pier there was down 
behind Chatty’s hotel, looking at the 
fiord—the inlet, they call it there. It was 
late on a Saturday night in July, about 
half past eleven or twelve. Things 
were rather nice in the warm dusk of 
that Northern summer, with the moun- 
tains standing up purply-black against a 
sky that still had a glow in it. What I 
was chiefly noticing, however, was a 
yacht that had been there a day or two 
and was preparing to leave. The rattle 
of the anchor-chain in the winch, and the 
splash of the water as the links came 
dripping up, were loud against the Sat- 
urday night noises of the town. And on 
the deck, where there was a blur of white, 
I could hear voices, and the fingering of 























a guitar. I don’t know—it was too much 





for me. There is something about a 
boat at night, anyway, with the lighted 
port-holes, and everything. . . . And 
then I had been knocking about a good 
bit up there, and I suppose I was ready 
to swing around to the other extreme. 
Anyway, I was pretty near something 
like homesickness. Which was not at all 
what I had been when I saw some of the 
yachters in the town that morning. 

As I was chewing it over I heard steps 
behind me on the pier, rather to my dis- 
gust. It turned out to be Chatty, though. 

“Hullo, Cap,” he remarked, kicking his 
heels off the end of the pier beside me. 
“Celebrating Redentor?” 

Do you know what Redentor is? If 
you don’t, just let me tell you that it is 
one of the last pieces of paganism left in 
the world. It’s a midsummer festa in 
Venice, when the whole town and most 
of the adjoining mainland spend the even- 
ing in boats, eating and drinking and 
singing under paper lanterns. Then they 
all go out to the Lido and finish up the 
night dancing on the sands. And when 
the sun bobs over the edge of the Adri- 
atic they shout like heathen, and a lot of 
them run down into the water. It’s the 
most pagan thing you ever saw. All this 
is really the eve of a religious festival that 
comes on the Sunday. But that is a sad 
and sleepy anticlimax—at best a mere ex- 
cuse for prolonging the festivities, which 
are the crown of the Venetian year. 

Well, I reckoned up and found that 
Chatty was right. It was, barring differ- 
ences of time, the night of Redentor. I 
wondered why I hadn’t thought of it. 
And the sudden sense of contrast pressed 
upon me more strongly than ever—the 
contrast between that palace-bordered 
canal so far away on the other side of the 
world, with its flower lanterns blowing 
in the darkness, its catches of song, its 
breath of all that was old and warm and 
human and I don’t know what, and this 
wild place of the North in its unearthly 
dusk, so precisely the opposite! I’m not 
much on the sentimental line, but there 
are times when I cave, and that was one 
of them. We both sat there, thinking 
the same things, I suppose, while the 
windlass clinked in the silence. Then 
from the group of-people on the deck of 
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the yacht, what do you suppose we heard? 
You couldn’t imagine. It was the song, 
the very identical song, which the Vene- 
tians sing on the night of Redentor! 
Distinctly to us over the water, in a 
woman’s voice, to the accompaniment of 
a guitar, came the Venetian words. In 
such a voice, too! 

I looked at Chatty, and Chatty looked 
at me. It was incredible. It was incred- 
ible enough that he and I should be there; 
but a third person, and just on that night! 
At the moment, however, I didn’t have 
time to take in how incredible it was, be- 
cause as we Sat staring at each other the 
anchor came up with a big splash. Then 
the yacht began to circle in a half moon 
off the head of the pier, and glided away 
like a great white swan. We could hear 
the woman singing as she went. That 
was to me even more than the coinci- 
dence—the rush of things I had been so 
long without, those old, common, con- 
ventional things of every day that we so 
hate when we have them every day! I 
suppose I looked queer. Chatty did—for 
Chatty. 

“Do you know her?” he asked. 

“Know her!” I burst out. “How the 
devil should I know her? I only wish I 
did. I’d be steaming down to Portland 
now instead of kicking my heels over 
Skagway harbor.” 

He looked away toward the yacht. 

“Oh!” he said. “You knew so many of 
the things, I thought—perhaps P 

I laughed. 

“Well, I don’t happen to this time. Do 
you?” 

“Yes,” answered Chatty. 

That’s exactly what he said, if you 
please: yes! I couldn’t have been more 
amazed if the pier had suddenly begun 
flying through the air. 

“Know her, man!’ I cried. And then 
I remembered. “Oh, I suppose you saw 
them upstreet this morning.” 

“Did you?” he asked. He seemed in- 
terested. 

“How could I help it?” I rejoined. 
“You can tell that kind of people a mile 
off up here.” 

“Oh!” he said. “I didn’t happen to. 
I’m in the hotel a good deal, you know.” 

He looked away again. But I began 
to get interested, 
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“How on earth do you know her, 
then?” I demanded with more curiosity 
than discretion. 

“Well,” he answered slowly, “I used 
to live in the same house with her—over 
there.” 

He waved his hand in the direction of 
the disappearing boat. At that my dis- 
cretion fared worse than before. It was 
really, though, with an idea of carrying 
the thing off lightly that I asked: 

“How do you know it’s the sam: one?” 

He barely smiled. 

“Well, a voice, you know—sometimes 
it sort of sticks in your head. I suppose 
you think it’s queer. But I could tell you 
her name—and everythirig.” 

Chatty didn’t, let me state in passing. 
But he did tell me something. I don't 
think it was because I was I—if you 
gather anything from that elegant 
phrase! Of course, our bond made me 
less objectionable than I might have been. 
But the truth of it was that a spring had 
been touched and the panel had to yield. 
Not that I got more than a peep into the 
secret recess, though. I only saw what 
lay in front. 

“H’m!” mused Chatty aloud, partly to 
himself and partly to me. “What a funny 
girl she was! She was one of those girls 
who begin to learn things too soon and 
get through learning them too late. She 
was rather young, then, too. She was 
big and black and pale and awkward, and 
not very pretty.” Then, “Was there any- 
body like that among the people you 
saw ?” he asked suddenly. 

I considered. 

“No.” 

“There wouldn’t be,” he observed 
somewhat inconsequently! After which 
he went on: “People liked her all the 
same. There were dozens of them ready 
to jump into the canal for her even then. 


And I guess some of ’em did. I didn’t, 
though. I didn’t like her. I liked to hear 
her sing, but that was all. I had an idea 
she posed. She struck me as doing the 
high tragedy act, and 1 didn’t much care 
for it. She had funny ways, too.. She 
used to come into my room at all hours 
of day and night, and I thought she was 
up to that sham Bohemian game they put 
on sometimes when they get a chance. 
Not that I was so terribly straitlaced my- 
self ; but I like people to be what they are, 
and I didn’t think she was. Oh, I had 
ideas then!” 

He stopped, did Chatty, as we watched 
the last of the yacht. It faded like a 
ghost into the purple of the cliffs. 

“Yes, she was a funny girl,” he finally 
said. Then he put his hand into his 
pocket and drew out the traditional 
pocketbook. From it, however, he took 
neither the traditional photograph nor 
the traditional lock of hair—not even the 
traditional rose. But I will admit that 
he produced a desiccated herb of some 
sort. This he held up to himself and to 
me. “When I went away,” he said, “she 
came into my room to watch me pack. 
She had been in the garden, and she had 
a big branch of lemon verbena. She 
broke off a sprig every now and then and 
threw it into the trunk. I found them all 
over everything afterwards. ‘When you 
get to America,’ she said, ‘it will remind 
you of the girl you didn’t like and who 
didn’t like you.’ ” 

He stopped and looked down the fiord. 
Then he looked at his sprig again. I 
wondered what to say. 

“Oh!” I uttered tamely. “So you keep 
it to remind you of the girl you didn’t 
like!” 

“Yes,” he said—“and who didn’t like 
me.” 


H. G. Dwight. 
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poms NY 880 the St. Botolph 
<4 Club was established in 

Boston, “for the promo- 
ation”—so runs the first 
Sarticle of the constitu- 
@ition—‘“of social inter- 

mummies cOUrse among authors, 
artists and other gentlemen connected 
with or interested in literature and art.” 
For twenty-five years the spirit of these 
words has governed the club. Be it 
noted that the St. Botolph is for “social 
intercourse.” It is not an art society or 
an authors’ club; its membership in- 
cludes sculptors, writers, journalists, 
editors, painters, brokers, bankers, clergy- 
men, merchants, lawyers, doctors, men 
who are interested in the arts and may 
be supposed to be interested in one 
another. So far as clubs with distinct 
individuality may resemble each other, 
the St. Botolph is somewhat like che 
Century and somewhat less like the 
Players. 

The membership is limited to four 
hundred and fifty-two resident members 
and one hundred non-resident members, 
including officers of the army and navy. 

The club has a serious purpose. One 
evidence of this is in an article of the 
constitution, which reads that “exhibi- 
tions of works of art and of antiquities 
and other curiosities owned by or lent to 
the club shall be held from time to time, 
under the direction of the Art and Li- 
brary Committee, and may be open to 
persons not members of the club.” This 
article has been observed with conscien- 
tiousness and spontaneous interest. 
Every winter several exhibitions are ar- 
ranged in the gallery and are open to 
persons invited by the members for a 
few hours on week days during the two 
weeks or more over which each exhi- 
bition usually extends. Many of the ex- 
hibitions have contained notable works 
of art by members of the club and by 
others, and there have been some “curi- 


osities,” as the constitution ambiguously 
prescribes. On Sunday afternoons are 
concerts by the best musicians in Boston, 
and now and again on mid-week nights 
there are informal smoke talks by men of. 
thought and distinction. Notable visi- 
tors to Boston, whether they come singly 
or to the many conventions of learned 
men and clergymen for which Boston is 
famous, find a temporary home at the 
club. 

Like most successful clubs, the 
St. Botolph exists also for the pleasure, 
convenience, entertainment and good- 
fellowship of the members. It is a place 
of escape for most members from the 
business of their profession to the 
pleasure of other men’s professions. On 
Saturday night is a supper “on the 
house,” accompanied by informal sing- 
ing, talking or silence, according to the 
mood which chances to be dominant. 
When the club was founded, the late 
F. G. Attwood, later a member, drew 
for the Harvard Lampoon a cartoon 
representing Mr. Wendell Phillips’s lurid 
idea of the new club gathered about a 
punch bowl celebrating art and litera- 
ture. A copy of this cartoon is in the 
possession of the club. It is set down in 
the public handbooks of Boston, and, 
therefore, it is no breach of confidence 
to set down here, that a famous Boston 
clergyman (who the late Bill Nye al- 
leged was the author of a book called 
A Bird's-eye View of God), hearing of 
the projected club used his eloquence 
against the new association of iniquity. 
Bosten is a place where extremely di- 
vergent ideas prosper as neighbours. The 
new club succeeded because it was com- 
posed of serious men, most of them hard 
workets, and many of them deeply at- 
tached to each other. The narrower 
kind of mutual admiration was not in the 
conception of the club, and has never 
come to spoil it. Indeed, much of the 


social discipline and delight of St. Bo- 
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tolph consist of the free speech among 
members when they are out of shop and 
off duty. It is a place where a minor 
novelist may look at a minor poet and 
say, ‘Well, thank Heaven, there are no 
literary men in this club!” 

Some years ago a young musician who 
had returned from long study in Ger- 
many asked an experienced Boston club- 
man whether he had better seek member- 
ship in St. Botolph or in another club. 
His friend spoke somewhat as follows: 

“You go down to the other club and 
meet a man you know. 

“He'll say, ‘Hello, Charley, I haven't 
seen you for a long time.’ 

“You'll say, ‘No; I’ve been in Ger- 
many.” 

““Oh, to be sure. 
Have a good time ?’ 

“*“First rate.’ 

“ “How did you get on?’ 

“*Pretty well.’ 

Do anything besides study ?’ 

“Well, I wrote a symphony and a 
couple of trios.’ 

“*You don’t say! Ho, Fritz, Carl, 
Eben, Joe, come over here. I want you 
to meet my friend Mr. Yppenheimer. 
He’s just home from Germany and has 
brought some of his own compositions 
back to Boston with him.’ 

“Now vou go to the St. Botolph and 
meet a friend. He'll say, ‘Hello,’ and 
ask the same questions about your suc- 
cess and all that. He'll ask, ‘What else 
did you do over there ?’ 

“You'll say, ‘Well, I wrote a sym- 
phony and a couple of trios.’ 

“He'll say, ‘So? What in hell did 
you do that for?” 

This anecdote may stand for what it 
is worth. But it should be followed by 
the assertion which has often been made, 
that if vou want to know anything, stay 
in the club a little while and some one 
will surely come in who can tell you and 
will tell you. Almost evervbody who 
knows more than any one else in town 
about a special subject usually happens 
to belong to the club. One uses the 
reference library only when the club is 
almost empty. Boston is not yet a pic- 
turesque pile of ruins. 

It may not be generally known that 


“Boston,” the name of the Lincolnshire 


Studying music. 


city which is name parent to the city in 
Massachusetts, is a contraction of *Bo- 
tolph’s town.” The Lincolnshire saint 
who lived in the old English city by the 
North Sea is patron saint of the club. 
In the house is a silver loving cup en- 
graved with the coat-of-arms of Boston, 
England, and the name of “Richard Bell, 
Mayor, 1745.” In the library hangs a 
picture of the image of St. Botolph as it 
stands on the old church in the mother 
city. Under the inspiration of the saint 
(whose birthday, by the way, is alleged 
to be Bunker Hili day, the 17th of June), 
the club holds twelfth-night revels, witty 
and wise in character. On these occa- 
sions are sung the club song, the words 
written by one who was long a member, 
and the music by another member. The 
words run: 


Saint Botolph flourished in the olden time, 

In the days when the saints were in their 
prime. 

Oh, his feet were bare and bruised and cold, 

But his heart was warm and as pure as gold. 

And the kind old saint with his gown and his 
hood 

Was loved by the sinners and loved by the 
good, 

For he made the sinners as pure as the snow, 

And the good men needed him to keep them so. 


CuHorvus 


Then drink, brave gentlemen, drink with me 

To the Lincolnshire saint by the old North 
Sea. 

A glass and a toast and a song and a rhyme 

To the barefooted saint of the olden time. 


He loved a friend and a flagon of wine, 

When the friend was true and the bottle was 
fine. 

He would raise his glass with a knowing wink, 

And this is the toast he would always drink :— 

“Oh, here’s to the good and the bad men too, 

For without them saints would have nothing 
to do. 

Oh, I love them both and I love them well, 

But which I love better, I never can tell.” 


As he journeyed along on the king’s highway 
He gave all the boys and the girls “good day,” 


And never a child saw the hood and the gown 
But ran to the father of Botolph’s Town. 
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He’d a word for the wicked and he called 
them kin 

And he said, “I am certain there must be sin 

While a few get the loaves and many get the 
crumbs, 

And some are born fingers and some are born 
thumbs.” 


But the saint grew old, and sorry the day 

When his life went out with the tide in the 
bay ; 

But he left a name and he left a creed 

Of the cheerful life and the kindly deed. 

Then remember the man of the days of old 

Whose heart was warm and as pure as gold, 

And remember the tears and the prayers he 
gave 

For any poor devil with a soul to save. 


CHorus 
Then drink, brave gentlemen, drink with me 
To the Lincolnshire saint by the old North 
Sea. 
A glass and a toast and a song and a rhyme 
To the barefooted saint of the olden time. 


The members of the club are gener- 
ous with their talent even for trivial 
club entertainments. Over the stairs to 
the billiard-room hangs a large cartoon 
painted in oils, representing in three large 
panels three members in amazing carica- 
ture. It is a relic of one of the Twelfth- 
Night revels. 

The St. Botolph Club is not without 
interest in manly sports. For the past 
three years its nine of sculptors, doctors, 
farmers, statisticians, painters and a poet 
have played baseball with the Tavern 
Club of Boston. The large number of 
runs made by both teams in all three 
games is proof of the excellence of all 
the players. It is no unfriendly compari- 
son to note that the members of the 
St. Botolph Club showed rather more 
disposition than their rivals to treat one 
of the ball games as an opportunity for 
fooling and burlesque hilarity. The club 
takes itself seriously, but does not take 
seriously everything it does. No mem- 
ber regards it as unfitting or even un- 
usual to hear assembled in the gallery 
an impromptu orchestra of well-known 
musicians playing nonsense music, with 
a great pianist at the piano thumping rag- 
time and another musician of wide repu- 


tation industriously beating the bass 
drum. 

The club enjoys privacy without 
secrecy. The club-house on a quiet 
street in the Back Bay is such a building 
as was considered a fine home for a pros- 
perous banker a generation ago. The 
art gallery was built on, and the house 
was remodelled without losing its char- 
acter of a private house. In summer 
the gallery becomes the grill-room. In 
winter the grill-room is a double cham- 
ber on the second floor containing about 
a dozen tables of varying size, so that a 
member may sit with several other mem- 
bers or with one, or he may eat in soli- 
tude if he prefers. 

The library contains several hundred 
volumes, many of them by members of 
the club. In the hall on the second 
floor is a case of books belonging to the 
Papyrus Club, a dining fellowship which 
includes many members of the St. Bo- 
tolph Club, but is not in any way con- 
nected with the St. Botolph. The case 
contains only books written by Papyrus 
men. 

Europeans and other visitors have 
commended the homelike nature of the 
club. The drawing-room on the first 
floor is large enough for populous 
groups of members; and there are sev- 
eral small rooms where men may read, 
smoke, talk or be silent. On the third 
and fourth floors are ten bedrooms. 

The first president of St. Botolph was 
Francis Parkman, the historian. He was 
succeeded by General Francis A. 
Walker, the late president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The 
third president was Roger Wolcott, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

In the club ali men are free and equal. 
It is related that years ago at a meeting 
of the Elections Committee a member 
asked who a candidate was. 

Another member, a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, replied, 
“You have heard from the letters and 
discussion who he is.” 

“Yes; but I mean, who was his 
father ?” 

“This,” replied the judge, “is the first 
time I have ever heard that question in 
this club. I never want to hear it again.” 

Once a guest of many titles was ad- 
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miring the club and expressed a mild 
wish to become a member. 

“All right,” said his friend; “check 
your titles in the basement and come 


” 


in. 


The St. Botolph is a poor man’s club, 
and its membership has, therefore, been 
composed of men who have achieved 
something or give promise of achieve- 
ment, 
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RMAYOUNG man I know 
H#went to an experienced 
gnovelist with this ques- 
tion, “How shall I end 
amy story? It has run 
Haway with me. The man 
Cie wiwho was to marry my 
heroine won't do it. Shall I make him?” 

“What do you mean by ‘won’t marry 
her’ ?” inquired the novelist. 

“Why, he can’t marry her and be true 
to what he has been saying and doing 
since he began to be somebody.” 

“IT see,” said the novelist, and smiled 
sadly. “Are you writing to please your- 
self or your readers?” he asked. 

“Both.” 

“Then I’m afraid I can’t help you. But 
if I were you, I’d try making over my 
hero.” 

The young man went away very sor- 
rowful. But—and this is the point of the 
incident—he did not make over his hero, 
and the hero did not marry the heroine. 
As I happen to know, many reviewers re- 
marked the point with regret. They said 
the reader had a right to have his expec- 
tations fulfilled, which the book did not 
do. 

The criticism may have been just. If 
so, the young man made the mistake of 
which his confession might seem to ac- 
cuse him, and tried to write two stories— 
one of which had its beginning on the 
first page of the book, the other some- 
where further along. But I do not think 
this was the case. The book to me 
seemed to be a consistent whole—what- 
ever other faults it may have had—its 
ending to be of one piece with its begin- 
ning. In large part it wrote itself, or, as 
he put it, “ran away” with him. Under 












these circumstances, any attempt to make 
its men and women do what was not in 
accord with their characters would have 
been to be false to life and false to art. 
When its author realised that its logical 
ending was likely to disappoint his read- 
ers he had but one alternative—to recast 
the story so that it should have a begin- 
ning and a middle part which would 
justify the ending that would satisfy his 
readers and, perhaps, satisfy himself. To 
put it rather badly, write the story back- 
ward. 

But, as a matter of fact, wasn’t that 
about what he started in to do when he 
sat down to write? Along with his plot 
he had, at least, some idea of an ending 
which should fit his purpose and _ his 
people. That the thing did not work out 
the way he had expected was probably 
either because he had not thoroughly di- 
gested his material or because the story 
was too weak to hold its people together. 
So they took things into their hands, 
and, being convinced that they were right, 
he let them have their own way. It is an 
experience, I dare say, which has come to 
most writers, and it raises the question, 
Just how much does a writer owe to his 
readers? If he believes that something 
he proposes to put into his book will defi- 
nitely lessen its interest for a majority of 
those who are to take it up, should he 
change the story so as to secure this inter- 
est when he feels sure that it would be 
a better story if it were not changed ? 

There is no standard flexible enough 
to measure all such cases. Even the opin- 
ions of those whose judgment we most 
value differ widely. As every man must 
determine what is best for his own story, 
so every man must decide for himself 




















how much he owes to the taste of his 
readers. But it may not be unprofitable 
to note how the question has been an- 
swered from time to time, keeping in mind 
certain broad principles—like that of the 
logical relation of character to events— 
which every writer will agree are neces- 
sary to the development of a consistent 
story. 

Jack London is an instance in point. 
Probably he knows one phase of life as 
thoroughly as any other novelist alive 
to-day—the life of the Klondike gold- 
seeker, and that of his fellow-adventtrer, 
the sealer, and the dangers and privations 
of this life have given him fine oppor- 
tunity for drama. But, unrelieved, this is 
drama of a very rude sort—rough, pas- 
sionate, admirable in its qualities of ele- 
mental strength, yet the field for the 
narrative of adventure rather than for 
what is commonly known as “romance.” 
And Mr. London realised almost from the 
first that “romance” was what he must 
write if he was to reach more than a 
small number of those readers who might 
be interested in what he had to tell. There 
must be love in his stories, and not the 
love, either, which plays about a recol- 
lection or a picture. He must have 
women in his books and on the scene. So 
he wrote some stories in which there were 
women native to the country—squaws 
and esquimaux. They were mighty good 
stories, too—better, so far as the women 
were concerned, than some others he has 
done since, and largely because the 
women and all about them seemed to be- 
long just where they were found. But 
the “average reader” has not-yet been 
able to associate entirely the feminine 
ideal with Indian squaws or Esquimaux. 
The “average reader” wants the woman 
in the story patterned, at least so far as 
externals go, somewhat after the mode 
of his own women folk. Mr. London 
came to understand this. In one of his 
earliest novels, A Daughter of the Snows, 
he presented Freda, a girl who talked 
Browning and “hit the trail” as hard as a 
man. Freda wasn’t a tomboy and she 
had some thoroughly likable qualities. 
But to me it appeared that she was in the 
story to catch the reader who demanded 
petticoats. She went through her part 
with flying colours, and did what was ex- 
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pected of her and some things that were 
not. And a good many people were satis- 
fied. At any rate, those same people 
probably wouldn’t have read A Daughter 
of the Snows to the end if it had not been 
for her. But what was Mr. London’s 
own feeling about Freda? He may have 
known or heard of some such girl; but I 
wonder whether, if he had consulted only 
his own tastes, ,.he would not have told 
what he had to tell of the gold trail and 
the Klondike settlement and left Freda 
out of the story. It would be not less 
interesting to know what is his feeling in 
regard to the presence of the woman in 
his latest novel, The Sea Wolf. Here, 
again, the suspicion is persistent that she 
is introduced largely because, without her, 
the everlasting appetite for a love story 
would go unappeased. Granting to Maud 
Brewster all the graces with which her 
creator endows her, and undoubtedly to 
the advantage of one side of the story, 
to me she remains rather a concession 
to a popular tradition than, as the situa- 
tion is intended to suggest, a foil to the 
huge bulk of Wolf Larsen or the stimu- 
lant to that curiously contradictory intel- 
lect, for both of these purposes are suffi- 
ciently served by Humphrey Van Wey- 
den, the hero. 

Of course, any expedient which is en- 
tirely successful justifies its adoption, and 
it may be that what seems to be fairly 
general discontent with Mr. London’s 
womeri aS women encourages a critical 
attitude toward the larger question of 
their introduction into his stories. But 
so, also, does the fact that they do not 
satisfy us as characters fortify the con- 
clusion that they are not integral factors 
in the original conception, and, therefore, 
are in the nature of a gratuity. 

Stewart Edward White is another one 
of the few present-day writers whose 
virility and honesty to a purpose in other 
respects emphasise an apparently delib- 
erate decision to yield to the reader on 
this one point of the love story. Hilda, 
Thorpe’s “Dream Girl,” enacts her rdle 
capably in The Blazed Trail, but without 
her would not The Blazed Trail have 
possessed quite as manifest vigour and 
freshness? Virginia Albret is very much 
a part of the story of Conjuror’s House, 
but do Mr. White’s sincere admirers point 
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to her with pride? I question it. May- 
may-gwan, Dick Herron’s Indian girl 
companion on that perilous man-hunt into 
the icy wilderness, described in The Silent 
Places, is the woman who convinces 
them; and she stands rather for a pa- 
thetic, dumb steadfastness than for those 
feminine arts and tendernesses which 
tickle the fancy of the average reader of 
a love story. On the whole, granting that 
some share of Mr. White’s well-deserved 
popularity is due to the introduction of 
women into his stories, it would still ap- 
pear that his work intrinsically suffers an 
adulteration as a result. 

A multiplication of instances would not 
strengthen the argument pro or con. The 
question is an open one. Perhaps a story 
without love in it is only half a story, 
after all—a chapter of life, but life with- 
out perspective. If so, with the authors 
remains this choice: To write such a 
chapter, bringing to the task all the re- 
sources of his own knowledge, judgment 
and art, omitting no detail which shall 
help to make it clear to the mind’s eye of 
those who find their ideals preserved in 
that sort of a story; or to do as much as 
may be done without compromising seri- 
ously the additional element of the love 
of man for woman—the single element 
of universal appeal. 

But even in his love stories your reader 
is a person of prejudices, if they may be 
called that; and the writer who declines 
to recognise these does so at his peril. It 
is not enough that a man shall love a 
woman and a womana man. There must 
be nothing in the end to upset the obvious 
inferences suggested from the beginning 
by that relation. As nature abhors a 
vacuum, so does the great public abhor 
a shattered romance. It will rush in to 
fill the heart of the forsaken one with 
sympathy for his or her plight, but it will 
also vent its disgust upon the head of the 
agent responsible for the unhappiness, 
and distrust him forever after. There 
may be difficulties to be surmounted, 
mortal pains to be borne in the interval 
between the identification of the lovers 
and the consummation of their love—the 
more of these there be, the more poignant 
often the reader’s ultimate joy. But ex- 
pectations must not finally be disap- 
pointed. Barnum’s dictum has this one 





exception—the public does not like to be 
fooled in its love affairs. It is a big, senti- 
mental body, which will not acquiesce in 
a surprise for which its own selection of 
Sweetheart and Lover has not, in a meas- 
ure, prepared it. Therefore, the per- 
sistent cry of editors and publishers for 
the “happy ending”’—the happy des- 
patch, by the way, of more than one ro- 
mancer’s stern resolve (made when he 
first sits himself down) to do his whole 
duty by what he conceives to be life. The 
predicament of the young man already 
cited, it seems to me, represents the very 
thorns of distress for the novelist who is 
striving to be true to his own ideals. 

But his is the extreme case. There are 
debatable issues turning on the same 
point, and when the writer is not face to 
face with the alternative of emasculating 
character in order to have one of hisactors 
performa stipulated evolution, it is entirely 
proper for him to ask himself whether 
a recognition of the reader’s point of 
view is not a primary requisite in that 
understanding of his art which shall make 
it worth while. Dickens thought that it 
was; so did Thackeray; so have thought 
most of the writers whose reputation has 
been won by anything rather than by the 
meretricious compounding of an ending 
to a story according to that famous for- 
mula which prescribes that hero and 
heroine shall forever after “live in peace,” 
etc. 

But, on the other hand, I recall very 
few stories which have lasted that insist 
upon the note of unhappiness. Fiction 
does not seem to be a congenial medium 
for pure tragedy ; or, perhaps, it would be 
nearer the fact to say that we prefer to 
find our tragedy in the drama and poetry. 
Novel readers have a way of lumping 
stories which deal with tragedy, and label- 
ling them “unpleasant.” They fairly 
revel in pathos when it is genuine. But 
even the most heroic sacrifice is a severe 
test of this patience unless a definite 
recompense be suggested by the context. 
Frank Norris, to my mind, did his best 
piece of work in McTeague—but how 
many of those who turned back to it from 
The Pit or even The Octopus, were 
not disappointed by that earlier, almost 
sordid, but tremendously strong and faith- 
ful study of the San Francisco dentist? A 






































review of Norris’s work discloses a stead- 
ily increasing endeavour on his part to ad- 
just himself to the reader’s point of view, 
and, perhaps, this influence had a whole- 
some effect. Possibly it assisted in pro- 
ducing in his later work the impression 
of an artistic completeness which was 
lacking in his first books. Certainly it 
materially aided in discovering his un- 
usual powers of visualisation and expres- 
sion to a larger audience. But its useful- 
ness is as you look at it. Norris, in any 
event, would have been saved from the 
extravagances into which this tendericy 
has led other men by his intense con- 
scientiousness, his unshaken belief in his 
own capacity and his positive realisation 
of the responsiLilities which his task im- 
posed upon him. These carried him 
through crises in which the temptation 
to surrender to what he must have known 
was the reader’s wish and expectation 
was almost irresistible. He did not hesi- 
tate to have Annixer of The Octopus 
meet his death almost in the middle of 
the book, and in the very hour when he 
was most to the reader; he refused the 
reader even the smallest preparation for 
that death. And this notwithstanding he 
understood, as does every novelist, that 
the triumph of man over obstacles, his 
victory over others or himself, is the key- 
note of almost every good story. His 
own convictions were usually sufficient 
for Norris, and he was big enough to 
carry them out successfully. 

But it is a dangerous risk to defy tra- 
dition, to cut the cable of the reader’s 
sheet-anchor and set him adrift on your 
craft just when the voyage is well begun. 
Perforce, he may stay with you, but his 
faith in your ability to make the port for 
which he believes himself embarked is 
shaken. And before you convince him 
that you are not only master of your own 
ship, but also mindful of his interests, you 
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must prove to him that your reasons for 
doing what you have done are good 
reasons. 

When all is said, the stories which, so 
far as we can now foresee, will always be 
read have their foundations laid deep in 
the hearts and understanding of the 
people at large; their solidity is due quite 
as much to the sound sense which gov- 
erned the selection of material as to the 
skill with which this material was put to 
use; they are the conceptions, not of a 
narrow, critical view of life, not of opin- 
ions personal to their creators, but of an 
embracing vision, which endeavours to 
look at life through the eyes of others as 
well as through its own, of a judgment 
in which speaks the voice of the people. 

So much they have in common. The 
variations which they exhibit represent 
the variations of the human’ panorama 
which they picture. Life holds no situa- 
tion from whose premises may be de- 
duced an inevitable conclusion. And, if 
this is not so in life, why should it be so in 
a book? But, again, in a book, as in life, 
every situation is open to one line of de- 
velopment which is more dramatic in its 
impulses and action, more definite and 
general in its appeal to our comprehen- 
sion, than any other. The story which 
skilfully follows this line of development 
is likely to be the master story of its kind. 
It is bound to maintain its interest, be- 
cause every factor in it is related to every 
other factor as closely and positively as it 
is possible for it to be related, every char- 
acter and circumstance in it is essential to 
its working out. In that story there is 
no deviation from the direct path of its 
telling, its progress is unchecked. Its 
course is along a straight line. It holds 
the subject-matter, the writer and the 
reader together from start to finish. 


Churchill Williams. 
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THE DESCENT OF MAN AND SOME 


RECENT BOOKS 


pommemnmrnrny TEN Zola first formu- 
a! a lated his doctrine of the 


4 Experimental Novel, 
pw ee hs “omg the makers 
4 O ction to acquaint 
a ‘2a themselves with the the- 
oh Oe TA sasories of Darwin, he re- 
ceived rather more credit for originality 
than was strictly due him. When he 
spoke glibly of heredity and environ- 
ment, of atavism and practical sociology, 
one mentally translated these abstrac- 
tions into the known terms of Plassans 
and Tante Dide, of the Rougon-Mac- 
quarts and the Paris boulevards. Daz- 
zled by the rather splendid audacity of 
his methods, one forgot that his inno- 
vations were often a matter of degree 
rather than of kind; and that he was not 
the first novelist to describe a heroine’s 
boudoir or to draw up a hero’s genealog- 
ical tree. One forgot that in the making 
of fiction, from the earliest folk tales 
downward, there have been certain in- 
dispensable factors, just as in painting 
there have been certain primary colours, 
—and that two of them are heredity and 
environment. 

One may imagine an artist attempting, 
on a wager, to paint a landscape without 
using a single tone of yellow, let us say, 
or blue. In the same way, one may im- 
agine a novelist writing a story of a man 
and a woman, so detached from the out- 
side world, so silent regarding their an- 
cestry, their past lives, their present sur- 
roundings, so nearly a record of two 
naked souls, that heredity and environ- 
ment may be said for once to be elim- 
inated. But such a picture, such a story, 
would be a mere tour de force, not an 
honest transcript from life. Every land- 
scape must contain, in varying degrees, 
some yellow and some blue. Every 
human story must concern itself with 
traits inherited from our fathers or ac- 
quired through the company we keep. 
And the novelist to whom his characters 
are a living reality, men and women 
whom he thinks of as having an exist- 





ence outside the pages of his book, needs 
no promptings from Darwin in order to 
make us recognise the ties of blood and 
of propinquity,—any more than the pho- 
tographic lens needs to be prompted in 
order to show, in a family group, how 
the father’s eyes, the mother’s lips, are 
mirrored back in the faces of son and 
daughter. It is not venturesome to say 
that in some of our best English novels, 
in Belinda and Emma, in The Newcomes 
and The Mill on the Floss, there is often 
more heredity than Miss Edgeworth or 
Miss Austen, than Thackeray or George 
Eliot were conscious of putting there. 
Take any novel of the first magnitude, in 
which a whole household is described, 
three generations of genial, kindly gen- 
tlefolk, the sort of family that it would 
be a privilege to know in real life. One 
of the granddaughters, let us say, is the 
author’s chief concern, and the whole 
book revolves around her personality. 
Now if the book is based upon an intelli- 
gent observation of life, it is not a vital 
matter whether the author has worked 
out the heredity for you, like logarithms, 
down to the tenth decimal. You are free 
to work it out for yourself, to trace the 
heroine’s qualities, good and bad, back 
to their various sources; to conjecture 
about her many things which the author 
never once mentioned, perhaps never 
even thought of. In books, as well as 
in real life, there are certain family re- 
semblances that are never noticed until 
pointed out by some comparative 
stranger. 

But it is one thing to recognise in fic- 
tion such simple workings of nature’s 
laws as the bequest from father to son 
of a flashing eye, a hawk-like nose, a 
stubborn temper. It is something radi- 
cally different when an author makes you 
conscious of heredity as an omnipresent 
power, an inflexible hand of fate, fore- 
ordaining unborn lives, even beyond the 
proverbial fourth generation. What 
Zola had in mind when he recommended 
to fellow-craftsmen a study of the 











Descent of Man, and what he kept in 
mind unwaveringly throughout his own 
gigantic series of novels, was that a 
man or a woman is not merely an indi- 
vidual being, a single, separate soul, but 
something vastly more complex. Each 
human being iis the aggregate of the 
hopes and fears, the instincts and desires 
handed down to him through countless 
generations. He is the heir, physical 
and moral, of his two parents, his four 
grandparents, his eight great-grand- 
parents, and back of them a vast host of 
ancestors, ever widening in geometric 
progression, through an infinite series of 
concentric circles, across the ages, into 
the grey mist of unrecorded time. A 
myriad strands intertwine and blend, to 
form the thread of a single human life. 
Some of these strands stretch back to 
brave men and gentle women; others go 
back, quite as straight, to knaves and 
cowards; still others, worn tenuous by 
time, span the centuries and reach pri- 
mordial man in his stone caverns. Who 
shall say which of all these strands is 
the strongest? Who shall say which shall 
control a man’s destiny? What family 
can feel assured that there is not some 
forgotten strain of lawlessness, dormant 
for generations, that may suddenly come 
to the surface, to wreck the life of some 
erring son, some wayward daughter? It 
is when heredity holds the key to tragedy, 
when it serves to explain the erratie and 
perverse tricks of fate, that it becomes 
a potent instrument in the hands of the 
novelist who knows how to use it subtly. 
There are few situations so improbable 
that the reader will not accept them, if 
explained by the skilful suggestion of 
an inherited taint, an inference that they 
are the sins of the fathers, tardily visited 
upon the children. 

It is a curious fact that, while the real- 
istic school delights in reminding us of 
the descent of man and the burden of his 
inheritance, the psychological writers 
seldom trouble themselves greatly about 
questions of heredity. To them a human 
soul is an interesting case, a subject for 
vivisection ; for all the other lives whose 
births and deaths helped to make it 
what it is, they care nothing. Having it 
at the mercy of probe and scalpel, their 
one interest is in watching its present 
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quivering anguish. Writers of the 
school of Bourget or Prévost will dis- 
sect for you a woman’s heart until it 
contains no single shred of mystery ; they 
analyse her inmost thoughts until you 
know her as you know your secret self; 
but with the history of her race, that 
made her what she is, they usually refuse 
to concern themselves. A novel of con- 
siderable psychological insight, which at 
the same time offers a 
marked contrast in re- 
“Pam.” gard to its treatment of 
heredity, is Pam, by the 
Baroness von Hutten. 
It is written, the author gives assurance, 
in defence of no theory, and in defiance 
of no wise and beautiful social law. Yet 
it is an unconventional book, refresh- 
ingly, even deliciously unconventional,and 
written with a candour that is matched 
only by its admirably impersonal note. 
Pam may best be defined as a search- 
ing analysis of the growth and develop- 
ment of a woman-child, under painful 
and abnormal conditions. Pam is but 
ten years old when we first make her ac- 
quaintance. She is, moreover, an illegit- 
imate child, whose parents live in open 
defiance of conventions; and she is not 
only aware of her peculiar misfortune, 
but discusses it in all its bearings with a 
precocious intelligence that is distinctly 
startling. Her mother is the oldest 
daughter of Lord Yeoland, who sur- 
prised no one when she eloped with 
Sacheverel, the tenor,—a strain of law- 
less blood, it seems, had for generations 
distinguished the women folk of the 
Yeolands,—but when Sacheverel’s de- 
serted wife refused to get a divorce, the 
truant couple placed themselves hope- 
lessly beyond the pale by continuing to 
live together and to flaunt their perfect 
and radiant happiness in the face of so- 
cial ostracism. A life of idle drifting 
about Europe, with few friends but those 
whose lives are as unconventional as their 
own,—such is the atmosphere in which 
Pam spends the first ten years of her 
life; and it is partly due to this unfortu- 
nate environment, partly to her early 
knowledge that she is quite superfluous 
to her mother’s happiness,—partly also 
to that latent strain of lawless blood in 
all the women folk of the Yeolands,— 
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that she has developed into a strangely 
precocious, abnormally wise little crea- 
ture, who at times already affords 
startling glimpses of the woman that she 
is destined to become. At the opening 
of the story, her grandfather tries to res- 
cue Pam from a situation that the fam- 
ily realises has become untenable. But 
Pam quickly finds the staid atmosphere of 
her new English home irksome to her, 
and clandestinely returns to share her 
mother’s irregular life for six years 
longer. During these years, while she 
learns and openly discusses so many 
matters that a girl of her age has no 
business to know, Pam formulates a cer- 
tain lawless creed regarding love and 
marriage. Her mother has defied the 
world, and has found a lasting happiness 
by doing so. Accordingly Pam decides 
that she, too, will accept love if it comes 
to her, but that she will never marry. 
With all her precocious knowledge of 
her illegitimacy, the girl has never felt 
the sting of the world’s scorn; through 
all these years, her knowledge of her 
mother’s shame has rested lightly on 
her. It is only when she in her turn 
gives her heart away that she awakens 
to a full sense of the irreparable loss that 
her mother’s selfishness has cost her. 
The book, though written with a light 
touch, deals subtly with some deep ques- 
tions, and leaves behind it an impression 
that refuses to be easily shaken off. 
And never for an instant are you allowed 
to forget that the responsibility for 
Pam’s unhappiness rests partly with her 
mother, partly with her grandfather, and 
partly with that long line of lawless wo- 
men folk, sleeping more or less uneasily 
in their graves. 
In Anthony Hope’s new story, A Ser- 
vant of the Public, we have on the con- 
trary nothing whatever 
“A Servant to do with generations 
of the dead and gone. What- 
Public.” ever responsibility rested 
upon the parents and 
grandparents of Ora Pinsent, for mak- 
ing her what she is, Mr. Hope remains 
discreetly silent. He simply places her 
before us, to tantalise and perplex and 
bewitch, just as she bewitches Lord 
Bowdon and tantalises Ashley Mead al- 
most to the point of their undoing. Ora 


Pinsent is a young actress, who has 
taken London by storm. She has a hus- 
band somewhere, it is said, “whose name 
does not. matter ;” indeed, it matters so 
little that it does not prevent her from 
—_ Ashley make ardent love to her, 
one Sunday afternoon, though all the 
while she “preserves wonderfully the air 
of not being responsible for the thing, 
of neither accepting nor rejecting, of be- 
ing quite passive, of having it just hap- 
pen to her.” Thus with a single pen- 
stroke Mr. Hope has set the woman un- 
mistakably before us. Throughout the 
book she practises the art of having 
things just happen to, the art of dodg- 
ing responsibility. With Ashley Mead 
she drifts, dangerously one thinks, at 
first, until one sees how easily she checks 
his ardour when she chooses, with a ner- 
vous laugh, and a low whispered “Don’t, 
don’t make love to me any more now.” 
She talks much solemn nonsense about 
her duty to the husband whose name 
does not matter, and about her intention 
to renounce Ashley, although one real- 
ises that there is really nothing to re- 
nounce, nor ever will be. And when the 
time comes for her company to leave 
London and start on their American 
tour, here also she plays the passive role, 
neither accepting nor rejecting. It is not 
until the weary months of her absence 
are over and she comes back as the wife 
of her leading man, that Ashley begins 
to see her as she really is; only then that 
he feels her power over him has ceased ; 
only then that he can say, “I no longer 
love her, but I wish to God I did!” It 
is not easy to convey an impression of 
a woman’s charm, when it lies not in 
what she says, but in the way she says it; 
not in what she does, but the way she 
does it. But this is precisely what An- 
thony Hope has done triumphantly in 
his portraiture of Ora Pinsent,—Ora, 
with her upturned face, with its habitual 
expression of expecting to be kissed, is 
one of the few heroines of this season’s 
fiction that will not easily be for- 
gotten. 

Eden Phillpotts is an author who sel- 
dom lets you forget that the men and 
women he writes about are the product 
of countless generations who have lived 
out their lives close to the good, red 
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earth of Dartmoor. In all that he writes, 
his short stories as well as his longer 
novels, his dominant note is the debt that 

his people owe to the 


“Knock past, the antiquity of 
ata their customs, their super- 
Venture.” - stitions, their friendships 


and their enmities, 
handed down from father to son. Knock 
at a Venture is the title of his latest vol- 
ume of miscellaneous sketches, written 
in a light vein for the most part, yet 
laden also with a certain quaint and 


primitive philosophy. One of the light-~ 


est of these sketches, which none the less 
lingers in the memory because so dif- 
ferent from Mr. Phillpotts’s usual man- 
ner, is “Corban,” which tells how two 
old men, neighbours and lifelong friends, 
fell out and nearly broke off the mar- 
riage long since arranged between their 
children. One of the two old friends 
kept pheasants, the pride of his old age; 
the other owned a fine tomcat, the Cor- 
ban of the title. Now Corban acquired 
the bad habit of stealing and making off 
with the young pheasants, and their 
owner after frequent threats, one night 
fired a hasty shot, and Corban was hence- 
forth missing. His master refused to be 
comforted and vowed bitter vengeance 
on his old neighbour, declaring that the 
latter’s son should never wed his daugh- 
ter, though their banns had already been 
twice called in church. Under shadow 
of this serious menace, the girl and her 
lover concocted a daring plot to bring 
about a reconciliation. At his birth, 
eight years before, Corban had not been 
the only kitten; and his twin, identical 
in marking, hair for hair, still lives at a 
nearby farm, from which the conspira- 
tors without difficulty brought it home. 
The murder of Corban had never been 
admitted, so with the advent of the new 
Corban it was easy to persuade his de- 
lighted master that he had done his old 
friend gross injustice, and a reconcilia- 
tion was speedily effected. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the conspirators did not 
notice until too late that the new Cor- 
ban happened to be of the wrong sex, 
and the story closes with a strong prob- 
ability that the fraud will be discovered 
before the wedding can be carried to a 
finish. 
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Heredity plays its part in a new and 
pleasant little story by Richard Bagot, 
The Passport, because 
“The if a certain young wo- 
Passport.” man had not been the 
living image of what her 
mother had been a score 
of years earlier, then a certain priest who 
had loved that mother and had lost her, 
in days before he was a priest, might not 
have taken quite such an active interest 
in the daughter’s love affairs. The 
scene, like that of most of Mr. Bagot’s 
novels, is Italy; and since he has chosen 
this time to keep away from the political 
quarrels of the Quirinal and Vatican, 
and to write a simple, straightforward love 
story, The Passport might quite fittingly 
be placed upon the shelf with the Roman 
stories of Marion Crawford. Indeed, it 
is quite a dainty little idyl, of how a fine 
young fellow, who was not of the nobil- 
ity, dared to love a young princess, who 
was heiress to a large estate,—and what 
is more, dared to tell her that he loved 
her. But the young princess’s step- 
mother happened to be under the influ- 
ence of a rascally French abbé, whom it 
did not suit at all to have the princess 
marry, and thus take out of his control 
the estate from which he was reaping a 
rich harvest. So he and the step-mother 
bear off the poor young princess, and 
keep her in durance vile in her own 
castle. All this sounds quite like a medi- 
eval tale, especially when we read fur- 
ther of secret passages in the old castle, 
through which the princess is rescued 
by the priest who once loved her mother ; 
how the abbé’s villainy is discovered, and 
how the curtain falls upon the reunited 
lovers, while the step-mother, convinced 
of her injustice, says “bless you, my chil- 
dren.” Frankly, the story makes rather 
better reading than an epitome of it 
would warrant one to expect. 

If the aid of heredity can be invoked 
in fiction, to win credence for an extrav- 
agant tale, what is to be said of the pos- 
sibilities that are opened up to the writer 
who boldly founds his story upon the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls? 
The novelist. who justifies love at first 
sight on the ground that his hero’s grand- 
father had loved his heroine’s great- 
aunt, forty years before, finds his ingenu- 
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ity hopelessly thrown in the shade by an 
author whose hero boldly declares, “I love 
you because two thousand 
years ago, in one of my 
many incarnations, you 
were my wife.” Before 
metempsychosis it is time 
for heredity to retire discomfited. These 
thoughts are suggested by a perusal of 
Ayesha, Mr.Rider Haggard’s long-prom- 
ised sequel to his first big popular success, 
She. Occasionally it is borne in upon a 
reviewer that it would be a most inter- 
esting experience if it were possible for 
him, with all the advantage of his pres- 
ent sanity of judgment, to approach as if 
for the first time a certain book that 
stirred his pulse a matter of a score of 
years ago. She was one of the books 
that stirred the pulses of a good many 
readers not lacking in intelligence, in the 
days of its first appearance. Has our 
taste changed and our discrimination 
grown keener through the intervening 
years, or has the pen of Mr. Haggard 
lost its magic? One is inclined towards 
the belief that there was real magic of a 
certain kind in She. It was a lurid story, 
wild as the Arabian Nights, but it did 
hold you, against your better judgment. 
And in the end you saw the fabulous 
She-who-must-be-obeyed shrivel before 


“Ayesha.” 


your sight, turn into a grotesque, ape- 
like creature, a dried and crumbling 
mummy. You heaved a sigh of relief 
and pitched the book aside; She was 
ended, once for all, satisfactorily, con- 
clusively ended. Somehow, the bare 
idea of a resurrected She, holding sway 
in the unexplored fastnesses of Central 
Asia, does not appeal kindly to the im- 
agination ; while the spectacle of the nar- 
rator and his ward on their bizarre odys- 
sey among the mountains and the monas- 
teries of Thibet, accompanied everywhere 
by a faithful but half-starved yak, over 
precipices where a goat could not find 
footing, contains an element of the gro- 
tesque that strips it of its slight illusion 
of reality. One feels quite grateful to 
the timely avalanche that finally over- 
takes the yak and neatly decapitates it, 
leaving its body ready for the hungry 
wanderers to dine off it. As for the find- 
ing of She, and what follows, there is 
no use in trying to persuade oneself that 
one liked it, when one knows all the time 
that one did not. And the worst of it 
is that Ayesha has spoiled the memory 
of She,—and pleasant memories are not 
so numerous that one can see them 
spoiled with equanimity. 


Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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fie SRE ay Mm NCE we expected little 
: : maof our American play- 
‘Ate: awrights and were sur- 
Wa prised when they gave 
aus more. Now our ex- 

ll apectations run _ higher, 
= ae esand we are proportion- 
ately disappointed when they fall below 


them. The American playwrights had . 


ended last season unusually well. Mr. 
Fitch had shown in The Woman in the 
Case that at last he could write a play 
of straightforward, concentrated, and 
cumulative interest. The dramatic nar- 
rative marched, and every detail hastened 
its progress or lighted its course. In 
Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots, Mr. Thomas’s 
touch was lighter, surer and airier than 
it had ever seemed before in farce. He 
was discovering the worth and the in- 
terest of quick, bright, human dialogue, 
and using means and methods that, until 
he had studied French plays and the 
Parisian theatres, “he would have dis- 
dained as “talky.” As for Mr. Ade, was 
he not nightly conquering an audience 
with the humorous zest, the freshness of 
view, the amused sympathy for some of 
the little things and the little people in 
American life that he had brought to 
The College Widow? Between the acts 
there was hardly time to run over all the 
big things that were predicted of him. 
Here and there even a minor American 
playwright had popped up his head, and 
found to his amazement that the public 
had a welcoming smile for him. 

Fitch, Ade and Thomas all had a com- 
mission or two for the new season. Few 
notable plays were on their way from 
Europe. There had not been many in 
London or Paris or Berlin, and not 
every play that pleases or stirs those capi- 
tals, as our managers have at last dis- 
covered, has enough breadth of interest 
and general stamina to endure an Atlantic 
voyage and subsequent American jour- 
neyings. Managers, therefore, taking 
their cue from their audiences, were 
warming to the American playwright. 
Distinctly, the new season was to be his 
inning. He began, too, at the very be- 
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ginning. Before it was a month old, 
Mr. Thomas’s De Lancey, Mr. Fitch’s 
Her Great Match, and Mr. Ade’s The 
Bad Samaritan and Just Out of College 
had all been acted. Three of the four 
were more or less disappointing. The 
other, The Bad Samaritan, was a sorry 
failure. For three weeks in two cities 
the public, critical and uncritical, went 
by persistently on the other side. Then 
a shivering manager interred it quickly 
but decently, and much of Mr. Ade’s 
prestige as the rising American play- 
wright was buried with it. The other 
three plays bid fair to last the season 
and traverse the country. 

De Lancey was a disappointment be- 
cause Mr. Thomas has done little more 
in it than a capable job of theatrical 
tailoring. He was commissioned to write 
a play for John Drew—middle-aged 
John Drew, a little stiff now in the joints 
of comedy and several shades more man- 
nered in acting, but still with the happy 
knack of impersonating himself and per- 
suading us that he and the process are 
interesting. To the last letter of the last 
syllable Mr. Thomas fulfilled his com- 
mission. He accepted Mr. Drew as he 
is, and the world in which he lives here 
and now in New York, and contrived to 
make a light comedy that should be back- 
ground and frame for both. It lacks any 
sort of distinction, but that may be the 
fault of the world it had to portray and 
the chief figure in it. There is only one 
character, Mr. Drew himself labelled 
De Lancey. The others are puppets that 
approach and address -him when Mr. 
Thomas pulls the wires. There is a halt- 
ing and creaking plot, but it is not easy 
to build dramatic narratives about mid- 
dle-aged bachelors, who hunt twice a 
week and keep up good social connec- 
tions meanwhile. One partial virtue 
it has—the virtue of dialogue, that is 
almost always human and pertinent, and 
that now and then is crisp with wit or 
salt with humour. True, there is talk for 
talk’s sake while Mr. Thomas is waiting 
for another Drew-ish idea to come to him. 
There is talk at the audience, lest it grow 
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uneasy or begin to scrutinise the play. 
There is talk of the kind that has come 
neatly off the tip of Mr. Drew’s tongue 
these twenty years, and that exists in his 
plays for no other reason. But there is 
also talk that reveals and brightens char- 
acter, that goes back and forth in keen, 
spontaneous interplay, that has the 
savour of real men with a sense of 
humour, and of a real world where there 
is still wit. Mr. Thomas has learned the 
value of such speech as a dramatic 
means, and he is using it more and more 
freely and aptly. Otherwise De Lancey 
is chiefly interesting to those that re- 
gard Mr. Drew as a winter diversion. 

Her Great Match was a disappoint- 
ment because there was no more in it 
than we have long taken from Mr. Fitch 
as a matter of course. Did any one 
doubt that he could write a play for 
Maxine Elliott that would fit her as 
nicely as one of her own frocks and have 
almost as many pretty frills on it? Mr. 
Fitch is the most expert ladies’ tailor, 
histrionically speaking, in America. Is 
there one who has seen many of his plays 
who mistrusted his ability to conduct a 
fortune-telling booth at a fashionable 
bazaar, or fill a conservatory, peopled by 
two, with moonlight and sentiment? He 
is past master in such things. Of course, 
he shows us the nice little ways of a 
young German prince, who is a very 
good sort if he does blunder into a sug- 
gestion of morganatic marriage to the 
American girl he loves, and the big, ugly 
ways of the parvenus who have their 
own bad ends to serve {n such a “great 
match.” Such ways are Mr. Fitch’s 
stock in trade, and international mar- 
riages are one of his newest wares. 
There is much pretty. detail in Her 
Great Match, and the touch of an artist 
in it here and there. There is as pretty 
an atmosphere of romance, as romance 
goes in  twentieth-century drawing- 
rooms and conservatories. (Youth is not 
twenty centuries old yet by a long shot, 
and Mr. Fitch knows it.) His hand is 
still light and sure with our snipping 
talk that means most when it says least 
and carelessly. At his best he is still sure 
to figure in the footnotes of the history 
of American manners about 1905. 

Mr. Ade’s two plays were disappoint- 


ing because they showed how consider- 
able are his limitations, how tightly he 
is bound by them, and how fitful, impul- 
sive and careless his real talents are. In 
his first two plays of joyous memory, 
The County Chairman and The College 
Widow, everything came in flashes—apt 
retort, whimsical turn, satirical gibe, 
comic exaggeration. Bits of incident al- 
ternated with dabs of sentiment. There 
was shrewd, fresh, humorous observation 
of characters of a sort and life of a kind, 
but it was all glimpses and glances. 
Ade’s animation and spontaneity were of 
one that writes with a little thought of 
his audience. His charm was the charm 
of amused, half-affectionate sympathy 
for the Indiana village or the freshwater 
college that he was portraying. So be- 
guiled, we across the footlights half 
forgot the patchwork of it all, the lurk- 
ing flavour of the comic paper, with the 
jokes spoken and the pictures set in 
tableaus, and the intermittent slips into 
the commonplace and even the common. 
In a word, the flashes were so frequent 
that nobody much heeded what filled 
the intervals between, and so bright that 
nobody much cared what blemishes they 
hid. 

In the two new plays, the flashes are 
few, and the intervals between them are 
very gaunt and very empty. There is 
an idea in each play. In The Bad 
Samaritan, it is genuinely fresh, whimsi- 
cal and satiric. What seems easier, if 
you have “the goods,” as Mr. Ade would 
say, than to turn philanthropist. Try it 
and find how the process spoils you and 
every one else whom it touches! Yet 
before half an act is over Ade is swamp- 
ing his idea in cheap comic-opera and 
comic-paper details, and for three acts 
more it never fairly gets its head above 
the flood. Just Out of College also has 
an idea, but not quite so prepossessing 
or so fresh. After all, says the non- 
chalant Ade to his audience, the 
youngsters who come into this world 
with a few scarf-pins, sundry imple- 
ments of sport, superabundant “nerve,” 
and four years of “college life” are not 
such poor creatures as some of us fancy. 
Then he proceeds to strangle the idea 
with all the threadbare complications of 
“in-and-out” farce that he can remem- 















































ber. For one act of Just Out of College, 
there is the old Ade of The College 
Widow, disporting himself with this 
idea, and still more with the humours of 
a busy morning in the office of Septimus 
Pickering, picklemaker of the old school 
in a provincial city. For the rest in the 
two new plays, shut your eyes and you 
might often be listening to the jokes of 
a comic paper, and not to the best of 
jokes in the best of papers. Open them, 
and you might be looking at the pictures 





their “artists” drew. There are frag-. 


ments of “musical comedy” without 

‘ music, and of the farces that depend for 
humour upon the sudden irruption of the 
wrong person through the wrong door 
at the wrong time. The plots are too 
preposterous to be plausible and not so 
preposterous as to be agreeably gro- 
tesque. The comic exaggeration is too 
distorted to be delightful, too common- 
place to amuse. Instead of smiling at 
life with half-shut eyes, Ade is watching 
to see whether the spectators will smile 
at him, and not with him. He has dis- 
covered his audience and lost his sponta- 
neity. To borrow his own slang, he 
fakes. 

So much for the major American play- 
wrights at the beginning of the new sea- 
son. The minor we know well, though 
now and then the names may change. 
They can make gay little farces out of 
sprightly little novels, and put them 
prettily on the stage to entertain nice 
people after a nice dinner. Mrs. Grace 
Livingston Furness has done it rather 
more cleverly than usual in The 
Man on the Box. They can make sweet 

| little sentimental plays out of sugary lit- 
tle novels with just a suspicion of a sob 
in them for those same nice audiences. 
Mr. Peple has done it in The Prince 
Chap. They can take their hammer 
and nails and knock the text of a 
musical play together while you wait, 
out of the chips and blocks and shav- 
ings that have been accumulating these 
twenty years in comic-opera work- 
shops. Somebody has done it for Dolly 
Dollars and the dther musical pieces of 
the new season. They might work with 
more delicate tools and fresher material. 
One or two of them dared to do so now 
and then in The Pearl and the Pumpkin. 
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From London, for a beginning, Hall 
Caine vouchsafed us his new play, The 
Prodigal Son. There were no signs of 
public excitement when it was first made 
known to us. There have been many 
since of public indifference. The play- 
wright himself has sped from England to 
view at close hand the strange case of 


a public unmoved, even uninterested by, 


a play from his hand, with every quality 
he is wont to impart to them. His di- 
agnosis was quick and sure. The Amer- 
ican stage manager, the American play- 
ers, the American public does not under- 
stand The Prodigal Son. They will not 
understand, for example, that a scene in 
which there is much “gun-play,” as they 
say in Arizona, is really in a quiet, al- 
most a pastoral, key. Before such stu- 
pidity even gods and Caines may quail, 
and the poor reviewer is mute. 

Failure to understand, though quite 
another sort of failure, has also wrecked, 
on this side of the Thames, Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs’s first play. When London saw 
Beauty and the Barge a year ago, it took 
joy of it as of a new and unexpected 
thing. Here were new characters—the 
bargemen of the Thames, cap’ns, mates, 
“third hands” and all, riverside gar- 
deners who were jealous of them, river- 
side landladies who ministered to them, 
riverside houskeepers who were amorous 
of them. As new was the atmosphere of 
deck and cabin, of bar and inn-parlour, 
through which they moved. Mr. Jacobs 
had shifted characters and atmosphere 
to the stage and lost little of the savour 
and the flavour that filled his tales of the 
same folk and the same places. The 
Thames flowed behind the footlights. 
The air of the theatre smelled salt. No- 
body thought twice of the clumsy and 
rickety electrical framework Louis 
Parker had made for Mr. Jacobs’s char- 
acters. But what are “haffable” bargees 
and their third hands to New York, or 
New York to them? Are not the pud- 
dles of Broadway more to be desired 
than all the reaches of Thames? A puz- 
zled, and therefore a bored, audience 
damned Cap’n Jem Barley in a night, and 
all his train with him. Yet it was years 
since it had seen Nat Goodwin acting a 
character, and not himself, and acting it 
to the comical life. 
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Mr. Sutro, with his Walls of Jericho, 
we did understand, but even then not 
quite in the way of London. To many 
a Briton it was a tract for the social times 
that happened also to be an interesting 
play. To most of us in America it will 
be only an interesting play that happens 
also to have a moral. The moral is not 
too clear. It seems to imply that if 
you go to live in Queensland, or some 
other end of the earth, you will be vir- 
tuous, though you may not be too 
happy. In fact, you might be happier 
in the very smart set of London, whence 
most of Mr. Sutro’s characters come, and 
where they were a truly “’orrible hex- 
ample.” By this time we all know the 
West End when the stern moralist leads 
it on the stage. Mr. Jones used to make it 
prance under an ox-whip. Mr. Pinero 
preferred a lighter goad with a keener 
point. Mr. Sutro is their legitimate 
heir, but he prefers to drive his unhappy 
victims with very loud, very earnest, and 
highly moral outcries. As far as its 
sins go, it is the same old smart set. It 
likes bridge for high stakes. It smokes 
cigarettes. It borrows money and mar- 
ries for it.. It plays at half a love with 
half a lover. It takes no thought of its 
toys when it has had its sport with them. 
It talks much about the wickedness it 
may, can, would or should do, and never 
does it. Surest mark of all, it is inces- 
santly making smart speeches. Mr. 
Sutro’s characters make some very clever 
ones, and there is a happy diversity 
among the denizens of his Mayfair. 
Perhaps in these sins and the little cor- 
ner of London where the playwrights 
(and the novelists) say they flourish, 
lurks the ruin of the British Empire. 
Maybe they are a weight on the moral 
chest of every right-thinking Briton. 
Anyhow, Mr. Sutro is terribly in earnest 
about them, and he makes you go away 
from the theatre thanking your stars 
that you do not live in Mayfair and that 
you are not morally as the dwellers 
therein are. Every one knows that that 
is a comfortable, truly British feeling. 
Tt will help a play through a year’s run 
in London. But what have we in Amer- 
ica to do with “Mayfair, England,” as 
the programme called it, unless we hap- 
pen to be “society editors,” and so few 
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of us are? So far, too, our smart sets 
have somehow managed to keep off our 
moral chests. 

But there is more than a smart set in 
The Walls of Jericho. There is a “great 
scene” that is a very good bit of melo- 
drama—melodrama because it is never 
quite plausible while you look and listen, 
and still less plausible the morning after. 
Behold the Lady Alethea Frobisher who 
has done all the sins (or talked about 
doing them) that Mr. Sutro attributes to 
poor Mayfair. Behold, also, Mr. Jack 
Frobisher, late of Queensland, who hates 
these same sins, first because in his view 
they are a primose path to moral destruc- 
tion, and second because he loves the 
Lady Alethea, his wife. Set them face 
to face—Mr. Frobisher with a large two- 
fisted moral indignation and a habit of 
command ; the Lady Alethea with an un- 
easy sense of being in the wrong, a fond- 
ness for her own way, and more thah a 
touch of wounded pride. Mr. Frobisher 
orates (“Are you my wife or are you my 
mistress?”). The Lady Alethea winces 
and quivers (“I will not go to the ‘purer 
air’ of Queensland). The “great scene” 
is made, and heaps and heaps of Mr. 
Sutro’s moral earnestness have gone into 
it. They do make it tell. We have 
jolted and snip-snapped up to it—Mr. 
Sutro is no master as yet of dramatic 
construction—and we slip along from it 
to the end of the play where the lady 
thinks better of Queensland and of Mr. 
Jack. But it is a “great scene.” 

Bernard Shaw _ remains — Bernard 
Shaw “an American playwright,” as 
some one civilly explained the other day 
in London. Nightly does Mr. Shaw 
take his mental exercise in two of the 
theatres of our metropolis. Twenty 
others in as many cities will be his gym- 
nasia before the season ends. The old 
feats that he has done for us in Candida, 
The Man of Destiny, and You Never 
Can Tell, he is doing for us once more. 
But they are stale beside the new joys of 
the mental athletics—not to say contor- 
tions—that he is showing us in Man and 
Superman and in John Bull’s Other Ire- 
land. Once Man and Superman was “a 
play and a philosophy.” Now it is only a 
play—even a farce remade, plus intelli- 
gence and wit, according to the very 
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rules of that theatre upon which Mr. 
Shaw used to heap scornful prefaces. 
John Bull's Other Island is Ireland “as 
it is’—did it happen to be mostly peo- 
pled with Bernard Shaws? 

Nightly does Mr. Shaw in one form or 
another play havoc with romantic love 
and other pretty conventions. Nightly 
does he strip the veneers off established 
ways and things and prick them in their 
nakedness. Nightly does he build his 
own topsy-turvy world, in which all men 
and all women speak with the voice of 


Bernard Shaw and act even as he fancies ° 


he would act were he as untrammelled. 
It is such a cocksure world, and it is such 
a diabolically clever one. It is so full of 
“things to take home,” as the restaurants 
say of their oysters and frozen puddings. 
Elect ladies dispense them for days after- 
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wards over their tea-tables. Verily, the 
crackling of thorns under a pot is a 
cheerful sound. And when the thorns 
do take fire now and then there is a flash 
that burns deep and clear into human na- 
ture. It is indeed Mr. Shaw taking his 
mental exercise with all men and all 
things for his apparatus and the world 
for his gymnasium. Was ever mental 
athlete more sprightly on the parallel 
bars, more nimble with the weights? 
Not for years in the theatre. Intelligence 
and wit are so rare there that we in 
New York have made a fad of them and 
of him that has brought them to us. Mr. 
Shaw’s tongue may be curving in his 
cheek. His hand may be audibly chink- 
ing the royalties in his pocket. Each, as 
he looks at his audiences, is a becoming 
action. H. T. Parker. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 


(1885-1905) 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Parr XI.—THE RISING IN THE WEST 


ma tiE universal chorus of 
applause which in the 
ma United States greeted 
“a President Cleveland’s 
a Venezuela message, con- 
Htinued for _ precisely 
mee three days. At the end 
of that brief period, discordant notes 
were heard, so harsh and so insistent as 
to put an end to what had seemed to be 
a perfect political harmony. It was, in- 
deed, Mr. Cleveland’s fate never to taste 
in public office the sweets of popularity 
for any length of time; and he was now 
to enter upon the most trying year of 
all. The praise which he had lately won 
alarmed the Republican leaders. They 
had perforce commended the bold front 
which he had shown to England; yet 
this sudden popularity seemed likely 
to upset their plans. Was the Presi- 
dent thinking of a third term? Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew in a published in- 
terview suggested this hypothesis, and 
it created something like a panic among 
the gentlemen who were asserting that 
they could elect even a yellow dog in 1896. 
Therefore, almost immediately, the Re- 
publican press began to qualify its praise 
of Mr. Cleveland and to forget its enthusi- 
asm of a day or two before. The New York 
Sun, which once again had drifted into 
the anti-Cleveland ranks, disclosed a new 
line of criticism in an editorial remark: 









“Tf the eccentric statesman and instinctive 


antagonist of the more vital American senti- 


ments, who now occupies the White House, 
had dealt with the Venezuelan affair from the 
beginning in the creditable spirit shown in 
his message, it is a question whether the situ- 
ation would not now be satisfactory and with- 
out danger of war.”* 


*New York Sun, December 18, 1905. 


The Sun’s lead was quickly followed 
by the Tribune, which had at first spoken 
of the President’s “straightforward, 
manly words,” but which now called his 
diplomacy that of “a_ self-opinionated 
tyro.” 

But it was not the political, so much 
as the financial aspect of the situation 
that raised a storm of disapproval, and 
this, curiously enough, not only in those 
quarters where the President had 
hitherto found strong support, but also 
in a section where he was already hated. 
The possibility of a war with England 
had frightened Wall Street. On the day 
after the message, stocks dropped several 
points, and the market was decidedly 
weaker at the close. On the 19th, when 
the full gravity of the situation had be- 
come known, there was something very 
like a panic. The soundest securities de- 
clined in value. It was said that Euro- 
pean holders of American stocks and 
bonds were preparing to sell them in 
large blocks. According to an estimate 
generally accepted at the time, the de- 
preciation in values, consequent upon the 
prospect of war, amounted to at least 
$400,000,000. It was then that Wall 
Street turned on Mr. Cleveland. Hither- 
to, the bankers and brokers and other 
financiers had lauded him for having, as 
they said, preserved the national credit 
and saved the country from repudiation. 
But now that stocks were down, these 
same men cursed his very name. Whether 
his policy was brave and honourable or 
the reverse, was nothing to them. “Mar- 
gins” had been wiped out, money had been 
lost. That was all they cared about. And 
so it came to pass that the President was 
wounded in the house of his friends. It 
was now that he lost for a while the sup- 
port of one who had been among the most 
devoted, the most consistent and the most 

















able of ali his advocates in the press,— 
Mr. Edward Lawrence Godkin, the editor 
of the New York Evening Post. 

Mr. Godkin at that time divided with 
Mr. Dana the honour of pre-eminence in 
American journalism. No two men 
could have been more utterly unlike in 
temperament, in training, or in charac- 
ter. Mr. Godkin was an Anglo-Irishman 
by birth, and as a young man he had been 
the correspondent of the London Daily 
News during the Crimean War. In the 
East he had made the acquaintance of 
men of great distinction, in many fields 
of effort, from whom, no less than from 
his reading, he acquired an invaluable 
fund of knowledge relating to politics, 
diplomacy, economics, history and, inci- 
dentally, human nature. During the 
American Civil War he acted in the dual 
capacity of correspondent for the Daily 
News and for the New York Times, thus 
establishing a definite connection with 
American journalism. In 1865 he was 
made editor of the Nation, and in 1881 
he became one of the two editors of the 
Evening Post, his colleague being Mr. 
Horace White. 

Mr. Godkin’s comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the great world, his cosmopoli- 
tanism, and his personal associations 
gave him a distinct advantage over 
those American editors who became fa- 
mous in spite of their early disadvan- 
tages. Such men as Weed and Raymond 
and Greeley were possessed of natural 
force, but they lacked breadth of view 
and liberality of thought. They were in- 
finitely keen at detecting the drift of each 
cross-current of popular opinion; but 
they were deficient in the qualities which 
would have enabled them to guide that 
drift and to mould and shape opinion for 
wise and worthy ends. Mr. Godkin’s ed- 
itorial ideals were entirely at variance 
with those of every other great American 
editor. He did not set himself directly to 
appeal to the masses of his adopted coun- 
trymen. He never wrote down to the 
intellectual level of the man in the street. 
His appeal was rather to men of intelli- 
gence and cultivation—men who were 
really representative of the best elements 
in American life — professional men, 
scholars, authors, lawyers, clergymen, 
great merchants, experts in their own 
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subjects — and for these he wrote in a 
style that was wonderfully effective. His 
leading articles presupposed in their read- 
ers not merely natural intelligence but 
education. They were full of allu- 
sions of the kind that are heard in 
the familiar intercourse of men of cul- 
ture. Yet nothing could have been fur- 
ther removed from pedantry or pose. The 
manner was ease and simplicity itself. 
The sentences were short and to the 
point; the phrasing was crisp and neat 
The whole 
tone was that of an accomplished gentle- 
man, conversing with a set of intimates 
at his club. And Mr. Godkin had also 
a delightful wit at his command,—an ap- 
preciation of the comic which made his 
persiflage delicious and which also tipped 
his delicate irony with destructiveness. 
This last quality——his irony—was a 
weapon that he used with consummate 
skill. Its touch was light; yet it could 
make the apparently invulnerable argu- 
ment of an adversary shrivel like a leaf. 
Anything more intensely exasperating 
than some of his ironic strokes cannot 
well be imagined ; and he was the only one 
of Dana’s editorial contemporaries who 
could rouse that seasoned veteran to seri- 
ous wrath. 

Mr. Godkin, unlike Dana, had a high 
regard for principle; and his champion- 
ship of any cause was as conscientious 
as it was courageous. Many, indeed, 
were the causes for which he seemed at 
times to fight almost alone, yet of which 
at last he lived to see the triumph. To 
that triumph his steady hammering, in 
season and out of season, very power- 
fully contributed. It is not too much to 
say that nearly all the most important 
questions of American political history 
from 1881 to 1896 got their first public 
hearing largely through the influence of 
Mr. Godkin. They were, of course, bound 
to arise and to clamour for solution; but 
it was Mr. Godkin’s clear prevision which 
perceived their imminence, as it was his 
vigorous pen that won for them attention. 
The reform of the civil service, the intro- 
duction of the Australian ballot, the en- 
actment of rigorous election laws, the re- 
vision of the tariff, the divorce of munici- 
pal government from partisan politics, 
and the establishment of a stable mone- 
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tary system—all these issues were fairly 
forced upon the public mind through Mr. 
Godkin’s influence. 

And as the whole spirit of his work 
was different from Dana’s, so was his re- 
ward a different one. Dana must still 
perhaps remain in popular remembrance 
the greatest of all American editors. He 
was read by the most people, his person- 
ality was the best known, he amused and 
entertained and furnished an_ infinite 
number of “quotable bits,” and passages 
for comment. But he exercised no last- 
ing influence, for he was utterly devoid 
of any real beliefs. His admirations were 
sham admirations. His enthusiasms 
were sham enthusiasms. He was sincere 
only in his hatreds; and the spectacle of 
an old man shrieking forth an expression 
of his hatreds was in the end more repel- 
lent than convincing. Mr. Godkin, on the 
other hand, was never very widely 
known. Yet through his selected clientéle 
of readers he exercised a power of per- 
suasion beyond that of any other publicist 
in the United States. Each of those 
whom he convinced became a propagan- 
dist and an intellectual leavener of the 
community where he lived. And _ so, 
if Mr. Godkin himself was never 
famous with the sort of fame that 
Greeley and that Dana won, it may be 
said of him, as Mr. Howells once most 
aptly wrote of a greater man than Mr. 
Godkin: “What he had taught had be- 
come part of the life of his generation, 
and was so far alienated from any con- 
sciousness of him in those whose conduct 
he had largely shaped.” 

As might have been expected, a per- 
sonality so marked as that of Mr. God- 
kin possessed the defects inseparable 
from its qualities. In declaring his opin- 
ions, he was wont to adopt the tone and 
manner of the superior person, and to as- 
sume an air of absolute infallibility such 
as few are quite prepared to recognise 
as attainable in this imperfect world. A 
lack of fairness was another mental char- 
acteristic of the man. Editorially he 
would seldom or never admit that he had 
erred, even when the proof of error was 
incontestable. Again, his censure was 
at times so bitter and so unsparing as to 
create a certain symp1thv with those who 
suffered from it. Indeed, among his vic- 


tims were many who had once been Mr. 
Godkin’s friends and _ fellow-workers, 
but who had had the reprehensible te- 
merity-to differ with him as to public 
questions. On such as these he always 
poured the choicest vials of his wrath, 
and showed himself intolerant beyond be- 
lief. They had, in his eyes, committed 
the unpardonable sin. Having once seen 
the light of the pure Godkinian revela- 
tion, they had sinned against it. Hence 
it was that the most persistent readers 
of the Evening Post were the very men 
who spoke of it with gibes. They read 
it and were influenced by it, yet at the 
same time they felt themselves continu- 
ally irritated b¥ its tone. One of these 
gentlemen—a very eminent New Yorker 
who had sometimes felt the touch of Mr. 
Godkin’s chastening rod—is said to have 
spoken of the Post as “that pessimistic, 
malignant and malevolent sheet—which 
no good citizen ever goes to bed without 
reading!” And to the same gentleman 
was ascribed another and very widely 
quoted epigram, uttered in answer to a 
friend who was deploring the general de- 
moralisation of New York. “But what 
can you expect,” broke in his hearer, “of 
a city with two such leading newspapers 
—the Sun in the morning making vice 
attractive, and the Post in the evening 
making virtue odious!” 

Perhaps the most marked of Mr. God- 
kin’s mental attributes was his inability 
to appreciate the power of sentiment and 
the force of human passion. For these 
things, like one of his favourite philoso- 
phers, J. S. Mill, he seemed unable to 
make any allowance whatsoever; but he 
took a cold-blooded, commercial view of 
almost every public question. Had he re- 
mained in England, he would have been a 
Little Englander of the straitest sect, im- 
proving even upon Mill and Cobden and 
the prophets of the Manchester School. As 
an American editor he applied the same 
standards to American affairs. In his 
eyes, no war could be justifiable, because 
it cost money. No threat of war was 


ever to be made, because it depreciated 
the value of stocks and bonds. National 
honour was a thing to be written of in 
derisive quotation marks, and to be re- 
garded only as a word belonging to the 
vocabulary of the political swashbuckler. 














With such beliefs it may be readily con- 
ceived that Mr. Godkin read the Presi- 
dent’s Venezuela message with a mixture 
of horror and disgust—horror because it 
might mean actual fighting, and disgust 
because it seemed to evince so much in- 
gratitude to Mr. Godkin. Ever since the 
name of Cleveland had been heard in na- 
tional politics, the Evening Post had 
been his thick and thin supporter. It 
had defended him against the scandal- 
mongers in 1884; it had praised the 
achievements of his first administration ; 
it had urged persistently his second can- 
didacy; it had made his financial policy 
its own. And now he had dared to 
break away from all the Cobdenite-God- 
kinian traditions, and to show himself as 
pugnacious in an international dispute 
as though he had been a Cass, a Marcy 
or a Blaine! 

Small wonder, then, that the Evening 
Post declared as soon as the message 
reached its office, that “the President’s 
fulmination has no moral support what- 
ever.” On the 19th, it pronounced his 
action “criminally rash and insensate.” 


“The national finances, already in a per- 
ilous condition, will be shaken as they have 
not been since the Civil War. Mr. Cleve- 
land has frustrated his own wise attempts to 
adjust them on a sound basis.” 

“The President’s message is a standing and 
very insulting threat to a first-class power.” 


The Post quoted against the President 
his own dictum, that “patriotism is no 
substitute for a sound currency.” It 
spoke of his “Jingo insanity ;” it declared 
his policy to be marked by “insolence, 
abusiveness and brutality.” Every one 
who favoured it came in for a share of 
Mr. Godkin’s wrath ; and he even accused 
a well-known administration Senator of 
appearing at a public banquet in a state 
of intoxication, and delivering a speech 
which was “hiccoughed out to a deriding, 
hooting and _ insulting audience,”— 
though what this had to do with the 
Venezuelan question it would have been 
hard for even Mr. Godkin to explain. 

The Evening Post's especial follow- 
ing took up the same parable. Clergy- 
men preached against the righteous- 
ness of war. Some college profes- 
sors gave their verdict to the effect that 
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the President’s view of the Monroe Doc- 
trine was all wrong. A convocation of 
Baptist missionaries passed resolutions 
declaring that the United States might 
better go to war with Turkey on behalf 
of the Armenians than with Great Britain 
on behalf of the Venezuelans. There 
was, in fact, in the United States, some- 
thing of the same divergence of opinion 
as existed in Great Britain. But the 
country as a whole soon ceased to think 
of this particular issue, because of the 


. immediate revival of an older one. 


The uneasiness of Wall Street was 
speedily reflected in a new drain on the 
gold fund in the Treasury. The Mor- 
gan-Belmont syndicate had carried out its 
promise; and for nine months the reserve 
had been efficiently protected. But in 
November there was felt a slow but 
steady outflow, which had brought the 
fund to less than $80,000,000; and in 
December the hoarding of gold once 
more began. The menace of war led 
bankers to ship gold to Europe. Only 
three days after his Venezuela message, 
and on the eve of the usual adjournment 
for the Christmas holidays, the President 
sent a brief communication to Congress 
urging it to take some action for the bet- 
terment of financial conditions. As this 
advice was utterly ignored, Secretary 
Carlisle was directed to issue (January 
6, 1896) a circular asking for subscrip- 
tions to a new loan of $100,000,000.* 
This was the fourth and last of the bond 
issues made by Mr. Cleveland in order to 
protect the gold reserve, as it was also 
the largest. Unlike the two preceding 
ones, this loan was offered for popular 
subscription. Bonds of a denomination 
as low as fifty dollars were engraved, so 
that the most modest investor might have 
an opportunity to bid; and an entire 
month was to elapse before the sealed 
proposals were opened. In deciding to 
offer the loan in this public way rather 
than once more to make a bargain with 
a syndicate, the President was undoubt- 
edly influenced by the scathing criticism 
which had been visited upon him. He 
would never admit this, either then or 
afterwards; yet one cannot think other- 


*Four-per cent. coin bonds to run for thirty 
years. 
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wise. Moreover, Congress had taken 
the matter up with serious intention. A 
House bill provided that no bond sales 
should be made thereafter save by popu- 
lar subscription. Senator Elkins had of- 
fered a resolution declaring that bonds 
should not be sold at all by private con- 
tract. On the whole, the President must 
have felt the sting of an almost universal 
censure; and so he now arranged a loan 
before the Treasury was actually in dis- 
tress,* and he went directly to the people 
rather than to Wall Street. As it turned 
out, there were 4635 bidders for the 
bonds, and the loan was oversubscribed 
by $400,000,000. It was a triumph for 
the advocates of the open sales. To be 
sure, of the bids received, only 828 were 
accepted; and in the allotment of the 
bonds, Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany, who had offered to take the entire 
issue, received some $62,000,000, while the 
other bidders received $38,000,000. But 
it is to be noted that the lowest bid which 
the Treasury now considered was at the 
rate of 11074 as against the 1044 paid by 
the Morgan-Belmont syndicate in the pre- 
ceding February. This fact alone would 
seem to be a sufficient condemnation of 
the syndicate transaction, though Mr. 
Cleveland never would admit the fact.t+ 

Reviewing the whole series of bond 
issues after the lapse of many years, and 
regarding all the circumstances connected 
with them, there appears not to be the 
slightest reason for impugning the good 
faith, the integrity, or the patriotism of 
President Cleveland. All through those 
trying times, he acted as he believed the 
highest interests of his country bade him 
act. But in the matter of the bond-con- 
tract with the Morgan-Belmont syndi- 
cate, there can be little doubt that he 
was guilty of a serious mistake—not in 
the arrangement which necessity drove 
him into making, but because he delayed 
so long as to create that unfortunate 
necessity. That he learned the lesson of 
his error was shown by his management 
of the fourth and last bond issue. Dur- 
ing his final year of office, the Treasury 


*On the day when the circular calling for 
bids was issued, the gold reserve stood at 
$61,251,000. 

+See Cleveland, 


Presidential Problems, 


pp. 162-160. 
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suffered no more from speculative raids 
upon it. Wall Street had found that the 
siphon-process could be no longer made 
a source of private gain. 

But the fact that the President had 
again sold bonds to keep the gold re- 
serve intact fanned the already fierce re- 
sentment of the silver party into a more 
furious flame. The Western silver men 
cared nothing for the effect of the Vene- 
zuela message upon Wall Street. If it 
caused a panic there, so much the better. 
If stock gamblers had been ruined by it, 
well and good. If securities had dropped 
four hundred millions in value, this was a 
cause for grim rejoicing. The prospect 
of a war with England was very popular 
all through the West, not upon patriotic 
grounds alone, but as likely to bring an 
era of easy money and good times. A 
writer in the Oregonian, published in 
Portland, Oregon, undoubtedly ex- 
pressed a widely prevalent feeling when 
he declared that the people of his State 
and many other Americans wished a war 
because 


“they all know that the wealth of the world 
has got into the hands of a few, and that there 
is no relief for the masses. Business is at a 
standstill and will remain so until something 
happens. . . . We are at the mercy of Eng- 
land, so far as our finances go, and this [war] 
is our only way out.” 


Such was the prevailing sentiment in 
the Western States, so far as the Vene- 
zuelan incident was immediately con- 
cerned. But the new gold loan, this vast 
addition to the public debt for the sole 
purpose of “insulting silver,” was the 
last straw upon the back of the by no 
means patient Populists. By this time, 
men had formed the habit of speaking 
of gold and silver as though the two metals 
were possessed of human attributes. They 
were not only animified but personified ; 
and both vices and virtues were ascribed 
to them. A thousand hoarse-throated ora- 
tors depicted the infamy of gold and the 
rectitude of silver. Gold was the coward 
metal which basely sneaked out of the 
country when times were troublous. It was 
the accomplice of money-sharks and usu- 
rers, the enemy of labour; the traitorous 
propagator of poverty and want. Silver, 
on the other hand, was brave and hon- 
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ourable, too noble to desert the people in 
their hour of need. It was the debtor’s 
ally, the benefactor of the poor. To it 
were addressed words of as passionate 
adoration as ever lover lavished upon 
mistress, or devotee upon divinity. In 
truth, at this period a large portion of 
the American people was touched by 
something very like emotional madness 
over one of the most prosaic questions of 
pure economics. The tide of Populism 
which had begun to rise in 1889, which 
had swollen to a flood in 1890, and which 
in 1892 had temporarily been diverted 
into Democratic channels, was now roar- 
ing through the West with a fury that 
swept everything before it. In all the 
silver-producing States it seemed to be 
wrecking the older parties ; while in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, men, women and even 
children turned away from the ordinary 
vocations of life, and gave themselves up 
body and soul to the politics of unre- 
strained emotion. The fact that women 
had the ballot in these States may account 
in part for the extraordinary scenes that 
were enacted there. Certain it is that 
during the year 1896, entire communities 
seemed to be afflicted with a strange ob- 
session, resembling the hysteria which 
swept over Furope at the time of the 
First Crusade. This comparison did, in 
fact, suggest itself to a very keen though 
unsympathetic observer, who has left a 
vivid picture of the time: 


“It was a fanaticism like the Crusades. In- 
deed, the delusion that was working on the 
people took the form of religious frenzy. 
Sacred hymns were torn from their pious 
tunes to give place to words which deified 
the cause and made gold—and all its symbols, 
capital, wealth, plutocracy—diabolical, At 
night, from ten thousand little white school- 
house windows, lights twinkled back vain 
hope to the stars. For the thousands who 
assembled under the schoolhouse lamps be- 
lieved that when their Legislature met and 
their Governor was elected, the millennium 
would come by proclamation. They sang 
their barbaric songs in unrhythmic jargon, 
with something of the same mad faith that 
inspired the martyrs going to the stake. Far 
into the night the voices rose,—women’s 
voices, children’s voices, the voices of old 
men, of youths and of maidens rose on the 
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ebbing prairie breezes, as the crusaders of the 
revolution rode home, praising the people’s 
will as though it were God’s will and cursing 
wealth for its iniquity. It was a season of 
shibboleths and fetishes and slogans. Reason 
slept; and the passions—jealousy, covetousness, 
hatred—ran amuck, and whoever would 
check them was crucified in public con- 
tumely.”’* 


These people honestly believed that their 
happiness and prosperity were being sac- 


_Tificed unpityingly to the greed and 


money-lust of the rich men in the East; 
that the President of the United States 
was the pliant tool of a plutocracy without 
bowels of compassion ; and that in obedi- 
ence to his masters he was barring out the 
blessings of free silver, which meant inde- 
pendence and wealth and ease to every 
toiler in the land. No wonder that for a 
time there was madness in the very air. 

As is the case in all great popular con- 
vulsions, the human scum and driftwood 
first came hurtling to the surface. There 
was a wild cry for a leader; and in re- 
sponse a thousand leaders, self-appointed, 
leaped into sudden though ephemeral 
prominence. Strange figures these; for 
the widespread distrust and hatred of all 
professional politicians became at last a 
hatred and distrust of every man who 
possessed the ability and training which 
make leadership effective. And so there 
came forth from the obscurity of failure 
and incompetence a crop of demagogues 
in whom were fearfully combined the ir- 
rational and the grotesque. Itinerant 
preachers, broken-down country editors, 
farmers who had failed to make a living 
from their farms, eccentrics whose pecu- 
liarities at any other time would have 
classed them with the mad, leather-lunged 
fanatics with a gift for raving hour after 
hour,—these were the guides and proph- 
ets who for a while exercised an absolute 
control over one of the most intelligent 
and most purely American communities. 
A leading article which appeared in a 
Western newspaper at about this time 
was widely quoted all over the United 
States, because of its pungent diagnosis 
of conditions in the State of Kansas. 
One paragraph may be quoted here, since 

*White, Stratagems and Spoils, pp. 207-208 
(New York, 1901). 
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its nervous, slangy phrases are like 
flashlights in their brief intensity. 


“What’s the matter with Kansas? 

“We all know; yet here we are at it again. 
We have an old moss-back Jacksonian who 
snorts and howls because there is a bath-tub 
in the State House. We are running that 
old jay for Governor. We have another 
shabby, wild-eyed, rattle-brained fanatic who 
has said openly in a dozen speeches that ‘the 
rights of the user are paramount to the rights 
of the owner.’ We are running him for Chief 
Justice, so that capital will come tumbling 
over itself to get into the State. We have 
raked the old ash-heap of failure in the State 
and found an old human hoop-skirt who has 
failed as a business man, who has failed as an 
editor, who has failed as a preacher, and we 
are going to run him for Congressman-at- 
large. He will help the looks of the Kansas 
delegation at Washington. Then we have 
discovered a kid without a law practice and 
have decided to run him for Attorney-Gen- 
eral. Then for fear some hint that the State 
had become respectable might percolate 
through the civilised portions of the nation, 
we have decided to send three or four har- 
pies out lecturing, telling the people that 
Kansas is raising hell and letting the corn go 
to weeds.”* 


Some of the early protagonists of Pop- 
ulism and of the silver school of Democ- 
racy won a temporary notoriety beyond 
the limits of their respective States. A 
very few were destined to play a part in 
national politics. Among the former 
were Governor Pennoyer of Oregon and 
Governor Waite of Colorado, who may 
be cited as types of the erratic leaders in 
the new movement. Pennoyer had been 
elected as a Democrat in the reaction fol- 
lowing upon the passage of the McKinley 
Bill. He first became known by his boor- 
ishness in refusing to meet President Har- 
rison on the borders of Oregon at the 
time of the President’s journey through 
the West. During the Coxey demonstra- 
tion, a part of Kelly’s “army” came into 
conflict with the officers of the law, and 
Governor Pennoyer was besought to send 
military assistance to the latter. To this 
appeal he replied by telegram: 

“Let them fight it out. I don’t care a whoop 
which side wins.” 


*Emporia Gazette, August 15, 1896. 
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Govetnor Waite of Colorado gained 
demagogic honours by the violence of 
his public speeches, in one of which he 
spoke of the impending war between the 
capitalists and the downtrodden people. 
“I am prepared,” said he, “to ride in 
blood up to my bridles!” As Mr. Waite 
had never been noted as a fighting man, 
this sanguinary intimation served rather 
to amuse than to alarm; but it won for 
the Governor the sobriquet of “Bloody 
Bridles Waite.” Another erratic though 
much cleverer personage was “Jerry” 
Simpson (so he wrote his name), a con- 
vert from Republicanism, whom the 
Kansan Populists had sent to Congress. 
In Washington, and at last all over the 
country, he became known as “Sockless 
Jerry,” from a popular legend to the ef- 
fect that he cultivated simplicity by 
wearing nothing besides shoes upon his 
feet. Among the women who shared 
with men the prestige of political 
leadership, the most interesting figure 
was Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease, who 
may be styled the Anna Dickinson of 
Populism, for she had all the vehemence 
and much of the wild eloquence of the 
once famous abolitionist. Mrs. Lease 
was a native of Pennsylvania, who, in 
1885, was admitted to practice at the 
Kansas bar. She was drawn into the 
Union Labour movement, became a 
member of the Farmers’ Alliance, discov- 
ered a gift for extemporaneous speaking, 
and in 1890 was one of the most impor- 
tant political leaders in the State. She 
headed the forces that were opposed to 
the re-election of Senator Ingalls; and 
the “whirlwind” campaign which she 
conducted against him was a notable 
event of the year 1890. The vitriolic ora- 
tory of Ingalls was fairly outdone by the 
amazing vocabulary of vituperation 
which Mrs. Lease had at her command 
and which she poured forth with a fury 
and an intensity of passion that thrilled 
her listeners and fired them with her own 
emotions. This Kansan Pythoness de- 
feated Ingalls, and in 1893 came near to 
securing for herself a seat in the Senate 
of the United States. _To her was 
ascribed the admonition already referred 
to—‘Kansas had better stop raising corn 
and begin raising hell!” 

The doctrine of free silver had not only 














its prophets and its orators, but also its 
literary propagandists. The history of 
political pamphleteering contains few 
more curious incidents than the vogue 
enjoyed by one of the pro-silver tracts, 
which in 1895 became to the West what 
the Drapier Letters of Dean Swift were 
to the Irish people in 1724. A young 
man named William Howard Harvey, 
a native of West Virginia, began the 
publication in 1893 of an_ illustrated 
paper called Coin, devoted to the cause 
of free silver coinage. Mr. Harvey was 
fairly educated and had dipped into a 
large number of treatises on bimetallism, 
from which he had gleaned a variety 
of arguments in support of the silver 
party’s chief tenet. At last he wrote and 
published a little volume with the title 
Coin’s Financial School, presenting his 
arguments partly in the form of a dia- 
logue,* accompanied by some explanatory 
narrative. The book opened with a brief 
account of the existing financial strin- 
gency and of the business depression 
noticeable throughout the country. It 
then went on to tell how 


“Coin, a young financier in Chicago, estab- 
lished a school of finance to instruct the 
youths of the nation. . The school opened 
on the 7th day of May, 1894. One of the 
largest halls in the Art Institute was com- 
fortably filled. Coin stepped out on the 
platform, looking like the smooth little finan- 
cier he is.” 


Coin’s lectures and demonstrations 
were supposed to have been continued 
for six days. On the first day, there 
were present a number of well-known 
young men, sons of Chicago editors and 
other leading citizens. On subsequent 
days, the audience increased, and finally 
included United States senators, uni- 
versity professors, bank presidents, and 
economic experts, all of whom were spe- 
cifically named, and most of whom inter- 
rupted Coin’s lucid exposition and en- 
deavoured to refute his arguments. Of 
course Coin easily disposed of them, 
silencing them by apt illustrations, perti- 
nent facts, or pointed wit. On the last 
days of his lectures, he had convinced 


*Harvey, Coin’s Financial School (Chicago, 
1894). 
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the majority of his hearers and had be- 
come a popular idol; so that the book 
ends with an account of a brilliant re- 
ception given him at the Palmer House 
by a large and distinguished company. 
This veracious chronicle with its in- 
terspersed dialogue and easy repartee 
was cheaply printed, and was illustrated 
by a series of rude wood-cuts appealing 
partly to popular prejudice and partly to 
the almost universal love of false analogy. 
“Analogy,” says Charles Reade some- 
where, “is not argument—which is the 
reason why so many persons use it as 
such.” Both the text and the wood-cuts 
in Coin’s Financial School admirably il- 
lustrated the truth of this remark. One 
of his hearers asks Coin whether the 
Government by putting its stamp on sil- 
ver could make fifty-three cents’ worth 
of that metal equal to a dollar in gold. 
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WILLIAM H. HARVEY 

“Certainly,” says Coin, in substance. 
“If the Government were to buy 100,000 
horses, wouldn’t the price of horses go 
up?” 

And to persuade the reader that a 
double metallic standard is preferable to 
a single standard, a picture is given of a 
one-legged man, moving painfully along. 
Two legs are better than one; hence two 
metals are better than one. Another cut 
illustrates Jevons’s famous metaphor of 
the two reservoirs connected by a pipe. 
In fact, the creator of Coin had got to- 
gether every sort of argument ranging 
from scientific induction to the most obvi- 
ous fallacy and the cheapest claptrap, all 
tending to show that national prosperity 
could never return until the Government 
mints were reopened to the free coinage 
of silver at the old ratio of 16 to 1. 

The success of this little book was ex- 
traordinary. Hundreds of thousands, if 
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not millions, of copies were sold and cir- 
culated. It was the Silver Party’s Bible, 
and every word in it was accepted as 
literally true. The farmer studied it by 
his fireside. The shopman in the intervals 
between serving customers took hasty 
glances at it. It was read aloud at country 
gatherings. Its arguments were cited as 
unanswerable. Those who studied it 
were able to chatter volubly about “pri- 
mary money,” “medium of exchange,” 
“circulation per capita” and other topics 
which they came to imagine that they 
understood. Most of its readers believed 
that Coin was a real person, that every- 
thing narrated in the book had taken 
place precisely as narrated there, and that 
the distinguished senators, economists 
and publicists had actually been silenced 
and put to confusion by the “smooth little 
financier.” So widespread an influence 
did the book exert that even serious peri- 
odicals, like the Nation, felt it worth 
while to expose the inaccuracy of Coin’s 
“facts” and the fallacy of his deduc- 
tions. 

Not without significance were such of 
Coin’s wood-cuts as appealed to preju- 
dice and passion. No doubt to thou- 
sands, these were as effective as the ar- 
guments. Silver was depicted as a beau- 








SILVER DECAPITATED 
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tiful woman whose head was stricken 
off by the malignant Senator Sherman. 
“The Assassination of Silver” was the 
legend under another wood-cut. In still 
another, the nation is represented as a 
cow, which the farmers are busily en- 
gaged in feeding, while a fat capitalist 
comfortably milks it. In still another, 
Mr. Sherman and President Cleveland 
are shown in the guise of burglars, 
secretly digging out the foundation 
(silver) of a well-built house. For 
whoever else was now held up to odi- 
um, the President was certain to be 
made a sharer in it. The ties which had 
bound him to a majority of his party 
were practically sundered. In Congress 
he had few supporters and many bitter 
enemies. There were senators who per- 
sonally hated him so much that they 
opposed and hampered legislation which 
they themselves approved, if only they 
believed that he was favourable to it. 
In the House, now that the Demo- 
crats were in a small minority, and were 
not steadied by responsibility, many cast 
off all pretence of decorum, and ceased to 
speak of Mr. Cleveland with ordinary 
respect. A group of these refractory 
Democrats won for themselves the nick- 
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name of “The Wild Horses,” because 
they could not be kept within the party 
traces. Chief among them were Mr. 
Sibley of Pennsylvania, Mr. Johnson of 
Ohio, and Mr. Bland of Missouri. Mr. 
Sibley had, in fact, never pretended to 
follow the avowed policy of his own 
party. He had voted against a revision 
of the tariff; he had opposed the admin- 
istration’s financial measures; and he 
was in general more hostile to the Presi- 
dent than was the bitterest Republican. On 
January 8, 1896, he made in the House a 
coarse and violent speech which was re- 
markable as being the utterance of a 
Democrat regarding his party’s chief. In 
it he accused the President of giving of- 
fices in return for votes.. He repudiated 
all party responsibility for the adminis- 
tration’s policy. He wound up by de- 
claring that what the country needed was 
a Government which was “something 
more than a combination of brains, belly, 
and brass.” 

The administration, moreover, could 
no longer count upon the solid support 
of the Southern members of Congress, 
who had long been a bulwark of conser- 
vatism and party loyalty. In many of 
the Southern States the Democratic party 
had suffered a transformation. Hastened 
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by the influence of Populism, the change 
had, nevertheless, been different in char- 
acter from that which was conspicuous 
in the West. It took the form of a revolt 
of the so-called “poor whites” against the 
aristocratic leaders who had for genera- 
tions been supreme. The Civil War 
had not at once broken the power of that 
semi-feudal system which had flourished 
in the time of slavery and which pro- 
duced and perpetuated an_ oligarchic 
governing class. But now the masses be- 
gan to demand control.* They set up 
leaders of their own; and gradually the 
older type of Southern statesman gave 
way to a far less admirable substitute. 
The most striking exemplification of the 
new order at the South was found in the 
person of Benjamin Ryan Tillman of 
South Carolina. 

Tillman did not, strictly speaking, be- 
long to the class of “poor whites.” He 
was a man of some position and educa- 
tion. But he was not of the governing 
caste, and he placed himself at the head 
of the “poor whites” in a political move- 
ment which resulted in the partial elim- 

*See Murphy, The New South, pp. 3-27 
(New York, 1904.) 


ination of the governing caste from local 
and national importance. Tillman was 
a very extraordinary figure, both as a 
man and as a politician. His person- 
ality was more than forceful. Lurking 
in his nature and easy to be roused, was 
something of the savage, something 
even which suggested the ferocity of the 
wild beast. When stirred, he was vio- 
lent almost beyond belief. He put abso- 
lutely no restraint upon his tongue, but 
hurled abuse at all who differed from 
him, denouncing them as “hell-hounds,” 
“traitors” and “foul-mouthed liars.” He 
had lost one eye, and this mutilation gave 
to his face a peculiarly truculent aspect 
even in repose—an aspect which became 
indescribably sinister and terrifying when 
the man was convulsed by one of his 
furious outbursts of passion. In 1890, 
by the aid of the Farmers’ Alliance, he 
was elected Governor of South Carolina, 
wresting the control of the State from 
that gallant soldier and gentleman, Wade 
Hampton. As Governor, Mr. Tillman 
established the so-called State dispensary 
system, a semi-Socialistic plan, under 
which the manufacture and distribution 
of intoxicating liquors were monopolised 
by the State.* Tillman’s supremacy was 
not easily or peacefully acquired. He 
had to face the opposition of an ex- 
tremely influential section of society. In 
the cities his name was execrated. At- 
tempts were made to disperse the meet- 
ings of his followers. He was vilified 
in every possible fashion. Riots broke 
out in several towns. His life was often 
threatened. Yet in spite of everything, 
by his fearlessness, his savagery and his 
strong appeal to the passions and preju- 
dices of the ignorant, he became the 
political master of South Carolina and 
was for many years a conspicuous figure 
in national affairs. In 1892 he was again 
elected Governor, and in 1895 a Senator 
of the United States. 

It was during his canvass for the latter 
office that he blazed out into relentless 
antagonism to President Cleveland, 
whom he attacked in speeches, the very 
outrageousness of which won him a wide 
hearing. “Send me to Washington,” he 
would yell to the frantic mobs that 

*See a detailed account in the Review of 
Reviews, ix., p. 523 foll., and x., p. 660 foll. 
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cheered him, “and I'll stick my pitchfork 
into his old ribs!’ Even when speaking 
in his official capacity at the Atlanta Ex- 
position, and before a dignified assem- 
blage, he could not refrain from coarse 
and insulting language: 


“There are some so infatuated that they think 
that all the financial wisdom of the country 
is monopolised by the East; and they say ‘Me, 
too,’ every time Cleveland grunts. I should 
not have said anything about the President, as 
I expect to get a better chance at him with my 


pitchfork in Washington; but it did my heart 


good to hear the Governor of Georgia say that 
the two crank reformers from South Carolina 
had evoked more applause than the President 
of the United States.”* 


It was not, however, merely the Till- 
mans and Sibleys, nor even the Gormans 
and Brices in Congress, who were ranged 
in opposition to Mr. Cleveland. During 
the last year of his administration he 
seemed to live under a cloud of obloquy, 
blacker and more nearly unrelieved than 
that from which any other elected Presi- 
dent had ever suffered. The Republicans 
were never weary of pointing out what 
they described as the disastrous failure 
of his policies. A majority of his 
own party believed him not only to have 
wrecked it, but to have betrayed it. The 
free-silver men held him responsible for 
the financial depression. The capitalists 
called him rash and utterly unsafe be- 
cause of his Venezuela message. The 
labour element detested him for break- 
ing the great Chicago strike by the use 
of troops. Only here and there was a 
voice raised in his defence, and the de- 
fence was nearly always worded like a 
half apology, ascribing to him only what 
was called “success in defeat.” One 
would have said, in view of all this bitter 
opposition and unrestrained contumely, 
that Mr. Cleveland was destined to live 
in history only as that President who, 
beginning with the most splendid oppor- 
tunities, had most completely wrecked 
and ruined his own hope of an honourable 
fame. 

Two very diverse opinions regarding 

*Report in New York Sun, November 20, 
1895. This and other speeches like them won 
for their author the popular nickname of 
* Pitchfork Tillman.” 


President Cleveland's public career have 
been held by students of American poli- 
tics. According to his eulogists, he was 
in no respect to blame for the partial fail- 
ure of his policies. It is said that the 
whole responsibility of this failure must 
ultimately rest upon Congress, which de- 
liberately thwarted and rejected his wise 
counsels. In the face of such corruption, 
incompetence, ignorance and malice as 
were said to exist in both Houses of the 
national legislature, how could any Presi- 
dent have done more than Mr. Cleveland 
did? In the very opposition which he en- 
countered, many find but one more tribute 
to his political purity and uncompro- 
mising integrity of character. On the 
other hand, his detractors have asserted 
that the very terms in which he is most 
often praised constitute an impeachment 
of his statesmanship. A great party 
leader, they say, must do his work with 
such instruments as he has at hand. A 
statesman who is worthy of the name 
will master difficulties, overcome ob- 
stacles, adapt his methods to his instru- 
ments, prevail by management, by tact, 
and by judicious compromise, until in the 
end he attains a lasting and complete suc- 
cess. He will make no unnecessary 
enemies. He will allow for prejudice, for 
human frailty of every kind, and he will 
not expect the walls of Jericho to fall at 
a single blast of his trumpet. The ex- 
ample of Lincoln is often cited as em- 
bodying the true art of statecraft ; and his 
patience and genial wisdom are con- 
trasted with Mr. Cleveland’s blunt and 
robust tactlessness. Success, it is said, 
is the measure of a statesman’s fame; 
and Mr. Cleveland did not achieve suc- 
cess. 

It is probable that the truth lies some- 
where between these two opposing views. 
The manner in which President Cleve- 
land forced the repeal of the Sherman 
Act did undoubtedly so far alienate a 
powerful faction in the Senate as to 
make that body permanently hostile to 
him for the rest of his term of office. 
He treated senators of the United States 
precisely as he had, when Governor of 
New York, treated the petty politicians 
at Albany. He gave orders where a 
more tactful politician would have made 
requests. He displayed arrogance in- 
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stead of conciliation. He cracked the 
whip and shouted, instead of using the 
milder influences of persuasion. Those 
who received the patronage which he 
dispensed were secretly as hostile to him, 
and far more humiliated, than those who 
angrily refused it. To say “No” grace- 
fully is a difficult accomplishment; but 
even Mr. Cleveland’s “Yes” was often 
irritating. And so, had he possessed Lin- 
coln’s tolerance and worldly wisdom, he 
might, like Lincoln, have avoided per- 
sonal hostility. But the conditions of the 
time were so unusual that he must still 
have met with political opposition within 
his own party even as Lincoln did. For 
in 1864, Lincoln was of all men the least 
commended by the Republicans in Con- 
gress. On one occasion an editor visit- 
ing Washington, asked Senator Thad- 
deus Stevens to introduce him to some 
members of Congress who were favour- 
able to Lincoln’s re-election. Stevens 
led him to the desk of Mr. Arnold of 
Illinois. “There,” said he, “is the only 
Lincoln member of Congress that I 
know!” Stevens himself regarded Lin- 
coln as incompetent and weak. Henry 
Wilson (afterwards Vice-president) 
spoke of him as politically a_ failure. 
Greeley had a low opinion of his ability. 
His personal friends, such as Wash- 
burn, Raymond and Thurlow Weed, be- 
lieved his re-election an impossibility. 
Even Lincoln himself at one time 
doubted it.* And, therefore, the example 
of Lincoln is not convincing when cited 
as embodying a rebuke to Mr. Cleveland. 
For what would it have profited the latter 
to retain the personal good will of sen- 
ators and representatives, if they were 
still politically hostile to him, driven on 
by forces of disorder and disunion too 
strong for them to master? In 1864, it 
was not Lincoln’t tact and statesmanship 
that brought him a final triumph; but 
rather the brilliant victories won in the 
field by Sherman, Sheridan and Grant. 
But the mention of Mr. Lincoln brings 


*See Arnold, Lincoln, p. 385 (Chicago, 
1885); Riddle. Recollections of War Times, 
p. 267 (New York, 1895); Nicolay and Hay, 
Abraham Lincoln: A History, ix., p. 250 (New 
York, 1890); and the contemporary evidence 
cited by Rhodes, History of the United States 
from the Compromise of 1850, iv., ch. 23 (New 
York, 1902). 


to mind another circumstance which 
makes any parallel between him and Mr. 
Cleveland most unfair to the Democratic 
President. Lincoln embodied to the 
mind of the people two great issues that 
were really only one—the preservation 
of the American Union and the abolition 
of slavery. At the root of both there lay 
a moral principle, and both appealed with 
overwhelming force to sentiment. They 
were so plain, so vividly defined that no 
sophistry could obscure them, no shrewd 
debater reason them away. And _s0, 
back of the supercilious politicians at the 
Capitol were the masses of the people, 
their eyes fixed with pathetic faith and 
loyalty upon that tall, gaunt, stooping, 
homely man, who to their minds meant 
everything that makes a cause worth 
dying for. 

But to President Cleveland it was 
given to deal with issues that made no 
such simple and direct appeal. The ques- 
tions that were his to solve were 
economic questions, replete with techni- 
calities which only a comparatively few 
could rightly understand, and as to 
which even these comparatively few were 
not agreed. Catchwords and clever 
phrases and garbled facts, rolled forth 
with glibness by a _  smooth-tongued 
speaker, could make the worse appear 
the better reason, and confuse the wits of 
half the nation. Hence it was that the 
task which Cleveland took upon him- 
self was harder in its way than Lincoln’s, 
and one which in its very nature could 
be completed only after the weariness of 
many years and the bitterness of many 
failures. So far as his own hand 
could perform what he attempted, he 
was splendidly successful. He was like 
a giant facing a terrific tempest. If he 
could not advance, he would, at least, not 
yield nor take a backward step. His old- 
time foes assailed him without ceasing, 
and his one-time friends betrayed him. 
He encountered such malignity of hatred 
as would have terrified and sickened a 
weaker soul than his. There are signs that 
within his heart even he often winced 
at the cruel falsehoods which assailed 
him. Yet none the less, he stood un- 
moved and magnificently unafraid—a 
superbly virile figure, holding fast to 
what he felt to be the right, and looking 
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each and all opponents squarely in the think of his conception of his duty, the 
eye. In the end, he came to know that remembrance of his devotion to high 
it was his, not to achieve what he had principle, of his strength of will and of 
hoped, but to save that which had been his dauntless courage must remain to all 
entrusted to him; and he did it bravely, | Americans a source of patriotic pride and 
grimly, powerfully. Whatever one may an enduring inspiration. 





IF THOU LOVEST ME NOT 


My heart leans forth to thee awakening, 
As through the frozen silence of Earth’s breast ; 
All fearfully, some timid, hopeful thing 
Awakens at warm hint of Spring’s behest; 
Ah, if thou lovest me not, let no sweet wile 
Nor fairer semblance, made by bounty blind, 
This yearning thing from peace of night beguile 
To perish in the clamour of day’s wind! 
Better are silent sources, slumbering deep, 
Than the chilled blossom, dead within its May ; 
Better the unregretful hour of sleep 
Than hopeless dawning of a crownless day; 
My heart leans forth; U wait thou soft above, 
Nor wake to naught the trembling flower of Love! 
Virginia Woodward Cloud. 
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A MOTOR-CAR DIVORCE 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


WITH DRAWINGS BY WALTER HALE 


CHAPTER IV 


maN American should al- 
mMways enter Italy with 
a Naples as the open door 
@—the door is so widely 
Bopen and the welcome is 
m so vociferous. A stranger 
§to the country rather 
s; he thinks it characteristic, is 
very cheerful over discomforts for the 
first week, talks a good deal about the 
warmth of colour, and exchanges pennies 
for fleas with the utmost good humour. 
Although he doesn’t know it, the whole 
Neapolitan attitude is embodied in the 
gentleman of fortune who swims out to 
greet us. He is beautiful in tone, won- 
derfully bronzed and built ; he is graceful 
and eager to please, and he cavorts 
around the boat bellowing “Money,” with 
the “o” like that in morn. First he only 
dives for a lira, which is almost twenty 
cents, but later he will crawl along the 
bottom of the sea for a soldo, which is a 
penny, and when the coppers slacken he 
becomes a sea lion and attracts another 
rain of coin by emitting dreadful 
cries. 

It is hard work, and that, too, is part 
of Italy, and a part that is seldom rec- 
ognised, except by such deep observers 
as John and myself. We have never 
vet met an Italian luxuriating on the 
warmest pavement during the noonday 
siesta who would not rouse himself into 
activity for a job. He may work him- 
self into a fine frenzy over the pay also, 
but he will labour willingly. All of this 
to prove that John and I love our /taliani, 
and enter their country with relaxed 
heart strings, if moderate purse strings. 

Getting one’s traps off the lighter and 
inte the custom-hottse develops most curi- 
ous traits. All the men and women who 
have shaken hands and exchanged cards 
and promised to look one another up 
in Rome half an hour before, wade 





around knee deep in June and luggage, 
staring at each other with unseeing eyes, 
and stealing a porter from a right-hand 
dinner companion without the slightest 


. hesitancy. As soon as they are through 


the customs their manners return, and 
they hang out of the little victorias and 
cry, “Dear, dear, can’t you get your 
stuff?” and leave you frothing. The 
artist got away first, an old gentleman 
finding his large portmanteau for him 
in self-defence, since he was absent- 
mindedly going off with the poor, elderly 
dear’s bag because it weighed the same. 
When he once got his pack on his back, 
he walked right through the customs, 
forgetting to put it down, so was undis- 
turbed by the astonished officials. 

Mrs. Baring’s car was waiting for her 
with a chauffeur, whom she left behind 
with Miss Grey to look after her things, 
and drove Douglas Warwick up to his 
hotel, flashing me a good-bye as I was 
assuring the officials I never used tobacco 
in any form, and that we had none with 
us, although, to tell the truth, all of 
John’s coat sleeves were packed with lit- 
tle tin boxes for friends in Capri, which 
I simply would not declare. The whole 
thing is unreasonable and should not be 
countenanced, and, as I told John, who 
doesn’t like to have me swear to a lie, 
in such a case it is never the money, but 
the principle of the thing with me. 

Poor John, what a day for him! I 
drove to the hotel with the luggage, 
lunched, went out to learn how much 
coral had gone up, returned, and, not 
finding him, drove to the docks to see if 
he had as yet escaped the customs with 
the car. I picked him out at the wharf 
by the crowd around him. He was look- 
ing older and some wiser, but the auto 
was uncrated and ashore. It had been 
taken off on a lighter and towed up the 
bay by rowboats at all four corners, and 
swimmers gambolling around like dol- 
phins for the rich signore’s money. 
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“You'd have thought it was a water 
carnival, Peg,” he told me as we sat in 
the auto and waited for gasoline. “A 
queer craft with four husky men rigged 
up in red sashes to entice the German 
steamer just in, followed in our wake 
screeching Santa Lucia, a flower-boat 
with bouquets on long poles, which they 
waved around me, went before, and a sort 
of barge, cooking wiggly devil-fish, 
brought up the rear. All the little ship- 
ping in the harbour got gay and saluted 
us, while I sat on the top of the crate 
as pink as a peony, pretending to be lost 
in thought, and this ‘mut’ standing at our 
side now started a cheer from the shore.” 

The “mut” smiled pleasantly as John 
indicated him by a gracious wave of the 
hand, and asked for money of the rich 
gentleman who spoke in the courteous 
foreign tongue. 

“When we got ashore,” John contin- 
ued, “the clerk of the steamship line, who 
has clung to me like a brother and is evi- 
dently preparing to sting me, trotted me 
up to the customs, where we saluted all 
round, and I paid two dollars for the 
privilege of displaying my signature, 
while, in the meantime, an officer had 
been sent for from the barracks, who 
charged me a like sum for watching the 
car. I don’t know why. I don’t want him 
to watch it; five hundred other men are 
doing the same thing and not charging a 
cent. If I had the true spirit of my 
Yankee ancestors I'd take up a collection 
for giving them such a pleasant day. 
This man seems to be called Guardy, but 
I don’t know whether it’s his first or last 
name, so can’t introduce you. Here, you 
flat face” (calling him), “this is my 
signora, mia sposa, otherwise wife. Smile 
at him, Peggy; he may take something 
off.”’ 

I smiled, and Guardy took off his hat, 
but kept the two. 

“After that,’ said John, when these 
amenities had been exchanged with the 
poor fellow, who was a good watch dog, 
but, fortunately, no linguist, “I was given 
a splendid chance to pay one hundred and 
twenty-five lire, twenty-five dollars, isn’t 
it? Yes, and dirt cheap, they tell me, 
compared to France. That’s the cost of 
the lead seal on the steering wheel and 
front spring, and if I don’t lose them I 


get my money back on the frontier of 
Italy going north. They charge by the 
springs—the more springs you have, the 
more it costs. 1 suppose taking a com- 
fortable bed spring into the country 
would wreck even a millionaire.” 

“John, don’t be absurd,” I interrupted, 
“go on with the truth.” The mob had 
closed in upon us and were listening to 
our meaningless words with eager atten- 
tion. John observed this and became ora- 
torical, flinging his arms around and 
making elaborate Fourth of July ges- 
tures. 

“Then, my friends and dearly beloved 
wife, they asked me questions, and such 
questions! Questions as to my age and 
the age of mia sposa here, questions as to 
my habits and general conduct in life; 
did I wear flannels in winter and a silk 
hat on Sunday afternoons? Questions as 
to my intentions on my visit to this fair 
boot-shaped land, and lastly, oh, my 
friends and little Peggy, questions as te 
my ability to run a motor car, to my 
ability to run a motor car, this after two 
full weeks of experience. This, gentle- 
men of Naples, from you to me.” 

The crowd crowed with delight, 
Guardy was torn between a salute and 
an arrest, and I was anxiously beseech- 
ing John to tell me if he had betrayed 
our divorce proceedings with the rest of 
the reckless exposé, when the gasoline 
arrived—in a cab, under the gentle guid- 
ance of the steamship agent. John 
quieted down, and the multitude gave 
way for the big tin; the funnel was 
brought out with a flourish, the strainer 
was produced, and the tank was filled. 
I leaned over and a few drops splashed 
on my glove—I rubbed them off, but a 
dark stain was left on the kid. When the 
tiresome performance was over, John put 
on his gauntlets, fastened up his coat, 
for night was coming on, and cranked the 
car. The engine made an idle revolu- 
tion! Again, and again, and again. The 
path that Guardy had made closed up, 
he himself regarding it as a road not 
likely to be travelled in the near future. 
I watched John’s tired face anxiously— 
we were strangers in a strange land, and 
night was coming on. “There’s some- 
thing wrong,” he finally said. “You had 
better take a cab, Peggy.” 
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“T'll not,” I replied in passionate sym- 
pathy, and with a courage born of des- 
peration I turned to the crowd and be- 
sought to know if any one present spoke 
better English than did John and I 
Italian. The only response was a visible 
movement of surprise occasioned by the 
thought that we spoke Italian at all. The 
moment’s silence was followed by the 
sound of wheels, and from the edge of the 
throng came the voice of a good samari- 
tan as he hurriedly descended from a car- 
riage: “If you will excuse,” he said, “I 
speaka the English most poor, but I, too, 
have automobili.’” He approached the 
car and examined it deftly. “Is all pre- 
pared, signor?” This to John, 

“Yes,” John answered, “all oiled, the 
water in, and the tank full of ten gallons 
of gasoline, what is it vou call it? Oh, 
ves, petrolio.” 

The samaritan threw up his hands. 
“Of what?” he gasped. And then in a 
true Italian rush of words, “Ah, signor, 
that eesa it. Petrolio in Italy is kero- 
sena, what one demands here is benzina, 
you geta that, signor, bensina. Now you 
havea your work to again encora, also 
it eesa bad for the moteur that theesa 
oil get een. I senda my man for benzina, 
no troub, beleef me. I also have auto- 
mobili.” 

An hour later we wound our way 
through the city to the garage near our 
hotel. “Peggy,” said John, “the Masons 
need a button to identify them, but the 
toot of a horn is enough for my frater- 
nity.” 

It has been made plain to me that the 
excellence of a hotel is to be judged by 
its proximity to a garage. This is a very 
good hotel, being right across the street 
from the courtyard where we house The 
Means. John can see the gleam of the 
lamps through the archway from his win- 
dow, which is a constant satisfaction to 
him, and we are so altogether comforta- 
ble that we have stayed on for several 
days. I think John wants to delay the 
“proceedings,” for he proposed the visit 
to Capri, and it pleases me that he wants 
to keep me with him as long as possible ; 
naturally, the estrangement will begin 
with the motor trip proper. So I am 
very nice and wear my prettiest gowns, 
and we go on little motor trips into the 


country, Douglas Warwick and Mrs, 
Baring, too, and often Miss Grey. 

I feel that I have done Miss Grey an 
injustice in disposing of her so briefly. 
She certainly is her name, but so thor- 
oughly her name that writers of quiet, 
lavender-scented books could turn her 
into two volumes. Mary Wilkins might 
have created her, and I asked if it could 
possibly be true, but she answered me 
quite seriously and said: “No, her 
mother’s name was Tucker.” Not having 
any definite ideas of her own, she has 
bought a guide-book that covers the 
whole of Italy, on which she pins her 
faith, no matter how glaringly in error 
it may be. “I am obliged to believe in 
it, my dear,” she will say, “this book has 
cost me a great deal of money.” 

It is one of the nice traits of Mrs. 
Baring’s character that she is so kind to 
her, and just in the same tolerant way 
does she put up with Douglas Warwick. 
His helplessness must try her soul, and 
I endeavour to share the burden, and take 
him off her hands when I can, so as to 
let the two motorists crawl around their 
cars on their hands and knees and enjoy 
themselves in their own fashion. He 
makes pencil sketches of me on these ex- 
cursions, and Miss Grey finds out how 
old the stones are against which we 
lean, and it’s all very pleasant—but dan- 
gerously softening. 

Perhaps it is the climate that occasions 
an inclination to let things go on as they 
are, and I sometimes ask myself if Italy 
is just the place for a divorce. When 
I stood on the balcony of the monastery 
of San Martino and looked down on the 
baked city, the curved bay, the dull, 
smoky mountain, and felt the bigness of 
it all, I had a pain down my nose, the 
tears came into my eyes and I felt a 
great desire not to stir up my little atom 
of peaceful living, but to be happy in be- 
ing part of the Scheme. 

It seemed a genuine and noble emo- 
tion, but it didn’t last. The evening of 
that very same day when I hung over the 
terrace of the hotel that is high up in 
the air, with much the same view greeting 
my eyes, I thought I should burst if I 
didn’t amount to something very shortly. 
The sun had dropped heavily into the 
water, and lights were popping along 
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the streets, twisted in and about below, 
the shadows of the lamp-posts making a 
black and white plaid of the well-swept 


‘ roads. Vesuvius was doing some special 


fireworks in crimson glows, and, try as it 
might to be different, exhibiting the same 
colour with which the postal cards have 
splashed it, the Neapolitans were singing 
for their supper, and many others were 
eating theirs, the women wearing heavenly 
frocks, and some of them mindful of my 
lovely one, but none of them conscious of 
the chaos in my mind, or suspecting for 
an instant that the small blonde going 
into dinner with the tall man had sud- 
denly decided, owing to the compelling 
beauty of the scene, to give up type- 
writing when she was free and become 
the greatest actress in the world. It all 
seemed so simple, with the musicians 
singing Puccini’s operas, that I was 
amazed I had never thought of it before. 

But that was three nights ago. To- 
night it is raining, and I think I will have 
an office for typing, after all, with hours 
from eleven to three. 

The rain is a most unusual occurrence 
at this time of the year, and arranged evi- 
dently by Jupiter Pluvius to show John 
Ward that the absence of a canopy to 
his motor car is not omnipotent in keep- 
ing away showers. This contempt for 
precedent, however, has put old Vesuvius 
into a fearful temper. No one has been 
allowed up for several days, the farmers 
are leaving the higher slopes, for streams 
of molten lava are rolling down the sides, 
and the explosions that I at first took to 
be some midnight drill on the part of 
the English warships in the harbour oc- 
cur with all the regularity of a military 
salute. It is a comforting thought that 
we are not tied down to a railway train in 
case we find hot ashes creeping into our 
daily lives, and, while it is not our in- 
tention to start to-morrow if the rain con- 
tinues, that we could press on, and most 
willingly do so, even to the taking of a 
lively pleasure in water-soaked garments. 

Whenever there is an especially vicious 
bombardment, I look out of the window 
to see how the natives are taking it, and 
if they are only normally active in their 
gesticulations, my alarm is quieted, while 
John, lacking a Nydia to act as barom- 
eter, gives hourly reports as to the passiv- 


ity of the blind beggar on the corner. But 
the concierge says, “No one really knows 
except the fish,” and, loving an excuse, 
we flew to the Aquarium this afternoon. 

The habitants were swimming about 
tranquilly, and, as always happens with 
us, our delight in the wonders of the 
deep are heightened (if one can heighten 
a deep) by the wondrous visitors. All 
the queer Americans in the world meet 
at the Naples Aquarium, like calling unto 
like, and they go about among the curi- 
ous fry contented, but unconscious of 
their kindred in the water. The guards 
get some fun out of us. I see them 
watching us closely, for we never follow 
up the fish, only the visitors, and after 
we have had our fill, meet in a dark cor- 
ner and compare notes. 

“The girl over there from the Central 
States,” confided John to me to-day, “is 
very excited over a dark green lobster. 
Thinks it funny, but not as dressy look- 
ing as the red ones in New York.” And 
he scudded back for more. 

“There is a spinster-looking person go- 
ing the rounds,” I told John the next time 
we met, “who has all the fish classed as 
sweetly pretty and homely ones, while 
her friend refers to them as smooth or 
rough—she seems to prefer the rough 
ones.” 

“That’s nothing,” retorted John, “the 
disappointed lady is at hand. She says 
she’s watched the coral for an hour, and 
it hasn’t grown an inch; that the folded 
up octopus looks like a piece of tripe; 
also the scallops are just like those at 
Shelter Island.” 

The next time I met John I couldn’t 
speak for a moment. “Come home, 
John,” said I, “we have reached the 
limit. The woman in the pink shirt waist 
just called me over hastily, but I reached 
her side too late. That big-finned fish, 
—you know it, over there—had settled 
against a rock. 

“I’m real sorry,’ she said, ‘this fish 
was flying with such a funny gait, but 
now it’s sitting down.” 

John and I were glad to have this lit- 
tle laugh, and I hope the aquariumates 
will not begrudge it, for we returned 
from Capri this morning, very quiet in 
our minds, and with such a pain in our 
hearts for all the Capriotes. I don’t know 
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how New York would behave if it had 
Capri for a suburb—probably build a 
Dreamland or a Nightmare, and make the 
prices so prohibitive that the poor people 
would be driven away, but I hope the 
commuter appreciates it all, particularly 
the comfort of the little boats that run 
back and forth from Naples, and that he 
is not so familiar with the richness of the 
cerulean water as to liken it to the blu- 
ing tub on wash day, although it is a 
dreadful truth. I think the habitués of, 
Capri love their island, and I know Fran- 
cesco did, and this is the beginning of my 
story. 

Francesco drove us up from the Ma- 
rina Grande on our first visit, and he has 
driven us up ever since, with the same 
buono cavallo in the shafts of his little 
victoria, and all three of them as young 
as on the day we first met. That is be- 
cause they kept young in their hearts, 
even to the little victoria, which enjoyed 
a daily rubbing as did the good horse 
Macaroni, and that keeps the ugly scars 
—the wear of travel—off of both of them. 

Time was when Francesco spoke no 
English, but on our trips through the 
island we conversed freely in the univer- 
sal language of enjoyment. “Molta 
bella,’ he would cry at the top of 
every high ridge, and we would echo 
him at least twice before he would go 
on. Francesco brought the strangers up 
in the way they should go. Always when 
we shared our bread and cheese with 
Francesco, Francesco shared his share 
with Macaroni, a noble animal who could 
lunch upon thistles or eat a five-course 
dinner, including wine, with the happy 
insouciance peculiar to his race. 

The three were there to greet us as we 
touched the wharf, only two days ago, 
and Francesco himself carried our lug- 
gage to that hotel where the walls and 
door panels bear the handiwork of visit- 
ing artists, rich in gratitude, but poor in 
purse. It may have been the very pretty 
housemaid that caused this excessive zeal, 
but he lingered by the gate to chat with 
her, lingered so long, in fact, that the 
signora called her in sharply. 

“Tt was not well,” she explained to us. 
“Francesco is a good boy, but had mar- 
ried in the last year, and though the wife 
was a virago from Napoli, still was he 
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married, and Domenica should not give 
the gossips a chance. There was enough 
of that on the island among the strang- 
ers.” And the signora rolled her eyes to 
express the condition of all lotus-eating 
colonies. 

That evening we spent at the palazzo 
of a friend—the palace with the two eye 
holes cut in the courtyard door, and, as 
Mr. Kipling says, “that’s another story.” 
Many years ago an Englishman of title, 
pensioned there by relatives at home, 


-adopted the pleasing habit after deep im- 


bibing, of calling upon his acquaintances 
with fewer garments than the social law 
allowed, and the signora of this certain 
casa caused the holes to be made to avoid 
opening her doors to so unwelcome a 
guest. 

On this story we touched, and many 
others of Capri, while ““Vesuve” boomed 
in the distance, and the return to the 
hotel late at night through the tunnelled 
rock became a way of awesomeness. As 
we passed the clock tower in the square 
with the little guard house under it, we 
found soldiers in the doorway, and 
groups of men and women talking ex- 
citedly, the women crying and clinging 
to the men, with a lack of reserve seldom 
seen in public. At the hotel there were 
still lights. The hysterical moans of a 
girl were heard and the voice of the 
signora vibrating between admonition 
and consolation. She met us at the door 
tremulously eager, as we all are in life, 
to be the first to tell great news, good 
or bad. 

It was of Francesco. He had been 
killed—by the facchini, he had been 
killed. Those wicked porters who come 
from Naples, because there are not 
enough to do the work in Capri. Never 
had the Capri people been so disgraced. 
They were a gentle race. Seldom were 
there killings on this island, and, as al- 
ways, it was the woman. But this time 
so useless. 

One of the facchini had told the wife 
about Francesco, and of his meetings 
with Domenica. She was a good girl— 
Domenica. Yes, the signora would swear 
to it, but the wife had spoken hotly to 
Francesco, and he hotly to her, and meet- 
ing the facchino, he had advised him to 
go about his business. Then the fac- 
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chino, the villain from Naples, had gath- 
ered five brother facchini, and as Fran- 
cesco was rubbing down his horse, his 
buono cavallo Macaroni, in his little rock- 
hewn stable, the six had come in and 
stabbed him nigh to death and then ran 
out. Francesco crawled to the door, and 
the priest was called,—in time, thank the 
good Virgin—in time. “I love God and 
forgive my enemies,” gasped Francesco 
to the padre, and died by the side of 
Macaroni. The dear, gentle boy, the 
brave, kind ragazzo! The signora was 
crying now, with us, and across the 
square in the little cell of the watch tower 
were the six porters, who had been caught 
as they were escaping in a small boat. 

The next night at sunset Francesco 
was buried. First came the music which 
they all love, John’s gift, then many lit- 
tle choir boys bearing tall, lighted can- 
dies, my offering, and after that the 
chanting priests, and, in a casket borne 
on the shoulders of four of his com- 
rades, the body of Francesco. Only men 
attend a funeral in Italy, but I broke the 
custom, myself and a bent old crone, too 
full of years to heed the weary rules that 
govern life. Down through the narrow, 
winding ways they marched, gently low- 
ering the casket to pass under the many 
arches that span the streets. Across the 
square, past the clock tower, where the 
facchini crouched in the little cell, and 
along the molta bella road which Fran- 
cesco had travelled so many times be- 
fore, the sea deep purple and the rocks 
all pink. 

But the good horse Macaroni was not 
with him. 


CHAPTER V 


Now that we’re in Rome, quite com- 
fortable, I don’t regret the three days 
spent in the effort to get here. There is 
something ennobling about an effort, es- 
pecially after it’s all over, and you have 
what you’ve been struggling for. Some- 
times a man may demand too much, and 
then, of course, his efforts are deservedly 
useless, but it did seem a pity, when all 
we wanted was Rome, that we had to 
make such a fight for it. 

We left Naples with dry skies, but wet 
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pavements. John said he’d wear his rain- 
coat just to get the wrinkles out of it, 
and I put mine on because it was becom- 
ing. The whole street was out to see us 
off, and the blind man must have had 
second sight, if not first, through his 
black glasses, for he buckled straps won- 
derfully. 

It was a most gratifying start, and I 
bowed to the right and left, for I am 
to be the polite one on the trip. John has 
to look after the machine, and try not 
to run over the little boys who stand di- 
rectly in the path and smile pleasantly 
at us. At first I feared we would kill 
one of these little boys, and now I fear 
we won't. I am sure they are not flesh 
and blood kiddies, but a sort of animal 
growth who never had a father or mother 
and who spring up between the cracks of 
the paving stones especially to confound 
motorists. I think they are the fiendish 
result of the concentrated thought of the 
cab drivers. 

There is another class of boys, who may 
originally have had one parent, who play 
the hat-and-coat game. The hat-and-coat 
game consists in pulling off these cover- 
ings, and, with a wild shriek, throwin 
them under the wheels of the motor. I 
the car swerves violently the boys are 
delighted, but if the wheels go over the 
hat or the coat they are just as pleased, 
and seem to think the joke entirely on 
the man at the wheel whatever the out- 
come may be. When a motor learns not 
to shy at these things it has become well 
road broken. 

John and I expected to stop in Terra- 
cina for the night, which is half of the 
one hundred and seventy-five miles to 
Rome. The whole trip is easily made in 
a day, and less, but John when a boy 
wrote an essay on Washington Irving’s 
Inn at Terracina, for which he received 
an abnormally high mark, and he wanted 
to stop over and see if he could find out 
how he happened to get it. 

Mrs. Baring is going through, taking 
the day for it, and with her will be Doug- 
las Warwick, leaving Miss Grey behind, 
because she wanted to see Virgil’s tomb. 
Every one told her that there was no 
proof of the tomb being Virgil’s, but she 
said she would feel bad all her life in 
case it might turn out to be his after she 

















had returned home, so Mrs. Baring gave 
her an extra day. The chauffeur who 
drove the car down to Naples has been 
sent back to Turin. The chatelaine of 
Dago drives herself, sends the car to the 
garages in the cities, and trusts to me- 
chanics and porters along the way to keep 
it in condition, she herself always super- 
intending. 

“The mind of a man!” says John sol- 
emnly. Then, naturally exhausted after 
paying a woman such a magnificent com- 
pliment, puts his pipe in his mouth and is 
silent. 

Now I wouldn’t give a fig to have a 
thing like that said about me, and it 
would be enough to ruin a débutante for 
life, but the third time he told me I 
waved my green diary at him in a care- 
lessly hostile way, and watched the ef- 
fect,—absolutely nothing happened. He 
just said, that was a nice blank book, and 
did I intend to fill it. I replied that I prob- 
ably could very easily, but a few pages 
would suffice, no doubt. This seemed to 
please him, and he begged me to keep it 
handy. Sometimes I can’t make John 
out. 

But to go back to Naples. We thought 
we were awfully clever to escape the 
curse of the Emperor’s roads, the fine, 
white dust, and we forgot all about the 
fine white mud that would be there in- 
stead, until we began to skid, and slip, 
and crawl up that cruel Capo di Monte, 
flagged with big, square blocks. At the 
top there was a great deal of villainous 
strada, which was bad to go on, but 
much worse to stop on, and, of course, 
we did—stopped on it, I mean, just 
stopped in a sort of a quiet, determined 
way before we had gone ten miles. 

I had prepared for the worst, but I did 
not expect it to happen so soon, and I 
looked at John to see if he was surprised. 
He gave no evidence, however, and I have 
since learned that this controlled visage 
is the True Automobile Face. We both 
got out, and John tested everything, and 
everything was all right, which was sim- 
ply maddening. Then John said he had 
better get under the car, and I could be- 
gin on my crazy quilt. 

Now up to that time I had been 
watching John very carefully for evi- 
dence and wondering if “Don’t hold on 
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to the seat like grim death, Peggy,” 
would influence a jury, or if “For 
heaven’s sake, dear, let the car take the 
hill—don’t push it up with your nerves” 
would sound as brutal to them as it did 
to me. But when the car stopped and 
John was in trouble, even I, with no 
muscle at all and as unsportsmanlike as 
you please, could see it was no time for 
crazy quilts. I said I’d help him, which 
I couldn’t, except to hand him the pincers 
when he wanted the screw driver; but 
with the aid of two little boys, the kind 
with both parents, I spread a tarpaulin 
on the muddy road, and one of the dears 
crawled under also and made a pillow 
with his hand for John’s head. 

Everything seemed very dismal, and I 
was much surprised to know how deliri- 
ously happy | had been a few minutes 
before. I’d had no idea of it at the time. 
Also I was surprised at my disinclination 
to notice the peasant carts that were pass- 
ing us as we had passed them back in the 
mud, while the peasants themselves were 
wearing the conscious look of restrained 
delight that all humanity enjoys when 
getting the best of it. 

The toot of a horn so startled me that 
I dropped the monkey wrench on John’s 
face (out of fairness will not record his 
ejaculation’ in my diary), and he 
squirmed out, half glad, half sorry, for 
the relief to the motorist in finding as- 
sistance at hand is embittered by the ne- 
cessity of accepting it. The toot was fol- 
lowed up by a car, and in it was Mrs. 
Baring and Douglas Warwick. 

“Why, it’s your car,” observed the ar- 
tist, when they had drawn up alongside, 
and I had uttered some heavy flippancy 
about a pleasant day. 

“Yes,” said John, ruffled, “didn’t think 
I’d run away with anybody else’s, did 
you?” But the shot missed its mark. 

“Can’t you get on?” continued the new- 
comer, still seated, although Mrs. Baring 
had descended. 

“Get on? Of course we can,” roared 
John. ‘“‘We’re stopping here because we 
like the country, and because I was tired 
I got down under the auto to rest a little. 
Seems simple enough. Mud treatment, it 
is called, I believe. Get out of that dude 
car and try it. Comeon. See if it isn’t 
good for your rheumatism.” 
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“But I haven’t any rheumatism,” ex- 
postulated the artist, and fortunately at 
this point Mrs. Baring, who had hastily 
examined our engine, threw herself into 
the breach, and began an exhaustive dis- 
cussion with John. 

They were of one opinion. The nut 
which adjusts the needle valve had 
worked loose, and the result was a 
choked carbureter—a very mysterious 
expression, but with a respectable sound, 
so I let it goon. As far as I could make 
out, the next thing was to find the nut, 
and wondering if 1 would know one when 
I saw it, I searched the leather apron 
hung below the car; the little Jtaliani 
splashed around in the pools, returning 
triumphantly with a horseshoe; and the 
artist, with an honest desire to be cleared 
of all suspicion, showed us the contents 
of his pockets. John taking it as a peace 
overture, looked politely among the 
squeezed paint tubes and bad money, and 
picked out the nut. 

“That?” queried the artist in surprise. 
“Why I found that in your little garage 
courtyard two days ago.” 

They sped ahead as we rearranged our- 
selves. 

“My nut,” grumbled John, when we 
were under way once more. “And in his 
pocket. Just let them get at his head. 
There’s where they grow.” 

I did not answer. Beyond dropping 
the wrench on his face, I had made my- 
self very little felt in John’s first diffi- 
culty. Then a woman came along, a total 
stranger to our Means, and was of as- 
sistance. A great desire rose within me 
to learn my car myself, and I began to 
ask so-called “intelligent” questions, full 
of auto expressions, about the running of 
the engine. Unfortunately John an- 
swered me, using like terms, but I think 
I understand about the spark plugs, and 
they are not the headlights. 

At late luncheon we were so elated 
over having arrived somewhere that John 
called the waiter, and told him his hand- 
kerchieves were very good. The waiter 
thanked him and did not laugh, knowing 
that John probably meant the green 
beans—the words are distressingly alike. 
Some of our friends think us sluggards 
because we have acquired so little Italian, 
but we blame it entirely upon the coun- 


trymen themselves. It is so much easier 
to say eight wrong words, two right ones, 
flap the hands about a little, and be im- 
mediately understood than it is to worry 
over the profound subjunctive and, who 
knows, perhaps the elusive ablative as 
well. A German would shame us into 
the study of his language in a week’s 
time, but the Italian is really at fault for 
being so quick at comprehension. So we 
go on making terrible errors and bright- 
ening the lives of those around us by 
our frantic efforts to express ourselves. 

Sometimes we are nearer the truth 
than we intend. When our second halt 
came, John said to a passing farmer, in 
a most impressive fashion, “I am un- 
pleasant,” meaning that he was dis- 
pleased. The passing farmer said, “No, 
no, signore,’ but had he understood 
John’s other explosions preceding this 
milder utterance, he would have thought 
the stranger was painting himself in too 
gentle a tone. 

John is never unpleasant long. Be- 
sides he said he liked it—this stopping. 
It was like a book of adventure. Now 
one of the most delightful things about 
books of adventure is the unexpectedness 
of the happenings beyond, perhaps, an 
uneasy feeling in the air, a murkiness of 
the atmosphere, or the sudden silence of 
the birds. Looking back upon it, I don’t 
remember a bird singing within a mile 
of Capua, and it was in Capua where we 
spent the night. This was as great a 
surprise to us as to any one, and, there- 
fore, cannot be classed as anything less 
than an adventure of the first water, 
which was, of course, very delightful— 
but we would rather have gone on. 

It was our daring motor that set its 
heart on staying over. As soon as the 
old city walls were in sight, it began to 
hop along, then hold back, emitting sharp 
retorts to anything we said, and, finally, 
when we refused to come to any positive 
agreement about stopping, settled down 
and pretended to go to sleep. 

We sat there in the middle of the road 
for some time calling it names, and when 
a bandit with a gun and an umbrella 
came along, we immediately offered him 
the car if he would but give us our 
lives. You see, we had to make some 
excuse for our liberality or he would be- 
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come suspicious, but to our surprise he 
said he would spare us gladly if he could 
be excused from taking the auto, that 
he had never had any luck on the high- 
way with his own motor. He considered 
them too noisy for successful hold-ups, 
and though we assured him this one was 
unusually quiet, he said he would rather 
be “let out,” as his old lady didn’t like 
to have them smelling up the cave. 

We may have misinterpreted him 
slightly, knowing so little of his tongue, 
but our offer was in good, plain English, 


so that he must have grasped the state’ 


of affairs. Anyway, he was a very kindly 
bandit, and pushed the car into a nearby 
farmyard, greatly to the excitement of a 
pretty girl, who emerged from the best 
parlour, where the cows were kept, and 
invited me into the more simple living- 
room. 

The bandit was very keen about our 
going into Capua after speranza, which 
turned out to be “hope” when I looked it 
up in the red dictionary, and, as John 
said, well worth a cab ride. We secured 
one, practically “hailed a passing han- 
som,” and the bandit and I drove into 
moated, ancient Capua on our errand of 
hope, or perhaps I should say for hope. 
It was sitting in front of the caffé, very 
fat and comfortable, and on the way back 
in the cab, pointed out its engine foundry, 
that of “B. Speranza,” which explained 
everything, and a most useful man to 
have in such a crisis. 

I left him puttering around, and went 
into the farmhouse with the girl, of 
course not into the best room with the 
cows, I know my place, but as close 
to the chimney hearth as I could get. The 
girl shook a dog off a chair and pushed 
the cat out of the embers. There was no 
apology for the exceeding poorness of 
the room—a bit of good breeding which 
is inherent in every peasant—but no 
queen could have been more gently 
handled. My hat was removed and ad- 
mired, my coat shaken out and adored. 
With careful hands I was fingered from 
neck chain and rings to the ruffle of my 
petticoat, a petticoat of silk! She fell 
on her knees, giving little cries of rap- 
ture, and rustled the silk between her fin- 
gers. How every woman loves that 
sound! She was greatly concerned that 


I did not wear it over my cloth skirt, and 
decided it must be on account of the mud. 

There was no envy in her admiration. 
The brilkanti rings were quite beyond 
her, and the petticoat of seta a thing for 
fairies in broken-down motor cars. One 
of the thoughts that generally come to 
me an hour too late sent me out to seek 
the aid of the bandit, and after some un- 
fastening of straps and shifting of lug- 
gage, my plaid silk skirt was produced, 
slightly cracked at the seams, and with 
Paris in view very little to regret. It was 
the bandit who was obliged to explain 
in the end that I meant it for her, to keep 
forever and ever, or until the ruffles split 
at any rate. Twice she fondled it, and 
twice handed it back, thanking me for the 
look, and twice I put it on her and pushed 
her away with it. It wasn’t sensible, of 
course. A peasant has no right with a 
petticoat of silk, but oh, the ecstacy in her 
eyes! 

After that thrilling incident, it was of 
small importance to us that Signor Spe- 
ranza had decided there were still slight 
deposits of the dangerous petroleum in 
the tank, and, working into the carbur- 
eter, now and then caused improper com- 
bustion. But John was much relieved 
and jumped at the chance offered him of 
emptying the gasoline at present in the 
car, and buying more from the hopeful 
gentleman. 

The Means cranked very successfully 
after this edict had gone forth, the speck 
of retarding kerosene having evidently 
run through, and on the strength of a 
new and expensive meal, rolled success- 
fully under the fine arch of the old wall 
into Mr. Hope’s establishment. I fol- 
lowed in my hired chariot, but before en- 
tering the town, my progress was ar- 
rested by the wild cries of the farm girl, 
who was discovered running madly after 
me up the middle of the road. It was 
only a moment’s delay, however; she 
would know the cost of her plaid petti- 
coat of silk. 

Speranza, having a brother in the res- 
taurant business, advised us strongly to 
stay over for the night, and we found 
rooms at the Albergo di Posti. I had 
some difficulty seeing that John was made 
as comfortable as myself, the idea pre- 
vailing that he was the chauffeur, and I a 
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lady travelling with my car. John didn’t 
care for this at all, but I enjoyed it a 
good deal. Now he makes a dash for the 
hotel register, and declares himself in 
writing, frustrating all attempts to put 
him on the servant’s floor. If we were 
the first Anglo-Saxons to patronise the 
signora’s house, she gave no sign of it, 
and having heard remotely of the quan- 
tities of water used by such aquatic ani- 
mals, littered the floor with pots and pans 
and jars of the commodity. Indeed, we 
had to wash much oftener than we should 
have done to sustain our reputation. 

The dinner with Signor Hope’s brother 
was very good. There were fresh 
flowers on the table, and every pleasant 
effort made to run up a large account. 
The signor himself joined us, and was so 
interested in some photographs we hap- 
pened to be carrying of New England 
scenes, that John presented him with one. 
“The picture of our little country home,” 
I heard him say, at the same time step- 
ping cautiously on my toes. I leaned 
over, looked and gasped, for it was the 
church with the steeple that stands on the 
green in New Haven! John added mod- 
estly that there were many country places 
with much higher towers, but Mr. Sper- 
anza thought it very fine, indeed, show- 
ing it to the patrons of the caffé while his 
brother hurried out to add three francs 
to the dinner bill. 

The army officers did not notice our 
house, for which we were very glad, as 
they were keen-looking young men. In- 
deed, they did not notice me, which was 
unusual. As a rule, when a stranger is 
about, they walk around unnecessarily, 
twirl their moustaches, and are elabo- 
rately apologetic if they brush against the 
signora with their long grey capes, but 
this night they sat at their table, which is 
always reserved for them in the best caffé 
of each town, drinking silently and heav- 
ily. 

It was Speranza who told us of their 
trouble, of a duel that morning between 
brother officers. “The Tragedy at 
Capua,” the Roman papers now refer to it, 
and as foolish a killing as that of poor 
Francesco. There was a woman, a wife 
of three months, there was an officer in- 
ferior to the rank of her husband. He was 
no more guilty than the making of eyes, 


and she less so, for she resented it, and 
yet, oh, dear! are not we women of one 
race? She“p’tended,” just like the children, 
she “‘p’tended” it was a serious matter, 
that she might tease her husband into a 
more active devotion. We could do that in 
America, and there the brutes would 
laugh, but think of jesting with these fire- 
brands! The papers do not say what 
her denials nor her pleadings must have 
been before he finally shook her off at 
midnight, nor how she must have waited 
till the dawn, and passed it, when he 
was brought home with a bullet in his 
body and a deadly sword thrust in his 
throat. First the pistols were used, the 
signor told us, then, failing his purpose, 
the poor, maddened creature demanded 
swords, and at the first idle lunge of the 
young officer, who was bewildered by the 
falseness of the charge, and had no intent 
to kill, “the husband of the signora fell 
to the earth.” 

The signor’s voice sunk to a hoarse 
whisper, and his hands, fingers outspread 
and palms down, fell heavily to his knees. 
His fat, comfortable face was at that mo- 
ment a tragic mask. He was Italy itself, 
a people who laugh and cry, and eat and 
fight. “And so,” he continued, bringing 
his shoulders up to his ears, “as the wo- 
man weeps, the men drink, which is the 
way of the world.” 

“The trouble with some women is,” I 
said to John when we reached our am- 
phibious apartment in the Albergo di 
Posti, “they never know when they are 
well off,” and John laughed and kissed 
me, and swam away to his bed. I thin 
I turned over twice, and I know I hear 
a great noise in the distance like the slam 
of a mighty door. Then Vesuvius and 
Peggy Ward slept through the night. 

If John had decided to give up the 
night in Terracina and run through to 
Rome without further delay, our motor 
car had different plans. We were the 
whole blessed day teasing it as far as that 
place. We got very well acquainted with 
the machine, and now and then could 
grasp a few motor words between its 
pantings and gurglings. Twice I am sure 
it said, “What’s your hurry?” And once 
John caught it muttering something 
about “Treat me right, and I’ll treat you 
right.” 

















“Tell us what you want,” said John 
persuasively. “Do you want more gaso- 
line?” No answer. “Don’t you like that 
nice new oil in the cylinders?” Not a 
sound. John himself was sure it was a 
leaky valve. It seems they should be 
ground once every thousand miles, and 
our car had done manv miles in America 
before running it about here. But we 
could get no satisfaction from the auto 
itself. It was as mute as an oyster on 
the subject, though once, while throwing 
out some very black smoke, I thought it 
whegeed tauntingly “Why don’t you find 
out ?” 

Now that was John’s weak spot. He 
did not know how to take out a valve, nor 
could he trust to the mechanics along the 
way on whom he had counted. The one 
in Formia swore he was an expert, and 
declared the difficulty was centred in the 
umbrella basket, whereupon John 
wrenched the tools from him and drove 
on, for (I am not quite sure why, though 
it’s been explained to me carefully) valves 
are very delicate affairs, and must not 
be rudely handled. So there was nothing 
to do but let our erring auto have a rest 
every now and then, when it would start 
up and go on very beautifully. 

We learned some of its little ways. If 
I said “goats ahead,” it was sure to stop, 
and I had to watch myself carefully ; and 
we often noticed when it had rested a bit, 
it would go much better afterwards if 
John had crawled underneath and gazed 
into the apparatus for awhile. The 
achievement of forcing a tall, finely built 
man to lie on his back like an inverted idol 
worshipper seemed a direct appeal to its 
vanity. John didn’t care. He said he’d 
lie in the apron all the way, with his eyes 
glued to the driving shaft, if we could 
only get to Rome. 

John and I could still laugh wonder- 
fully. Whenever we were in motion we 
would become deliriously happy, im- 
mediately forget past difficulties and the 
possibility of future ones, and just love 
everybody. John says this is called Auto- 
mobile Elation. All motorists have the 
sensation. It is hurled into them along 
with the swift current of air. It’s a funny 
thing—keeps me snappy in the daytime, 
and heavy with sleep at night. Some 
moments I quite forgot that this trip was 
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not for pleasure, and I am seeing Italy as 
I never saw it before. 

One is so much nearer to the country 
and the people travelling by the roads. 
A train typifies only the means to an end. 
We look out of the car windows, and are 
aliens to those we pass by. In a motor, 
while we are great people to the peasants, 
we are among them. The men and wo- 
men of the fields run pell-mell to the 
hedge at the sound of our horn and wave 
a greeting. The little boys of the village 
meet us at one gate and patter after us 
Old 
women nod from their looms, and old men, 
rings in their ears and hats in hand, ask, 
with the simplicity of their race, the price 
of such belli automobili. I wonder how 
we can give them enough to admire in 
our poor selves and equipment as a fair 
exchange for what they give us! 

The arts never flourished in the prov- 
inces between Naples and Rome. We 
are spared churches and faded pictures 
and any analytical study of the architec- 
ture, but we are given a varied landscape 
of tilled farms, rugged mountains and 
stretches of the Mediterranean. Feudal 
castles, nicely adjusted to please the artis- 
tic eye, top the mountains. Villages gone 
to decay, and at their best in browns and 
baked yellows, cling to the bare hillsides, 
and everywhere the red tiled roof strug- 
gles with the flowers that spring up be- 
tween its crevices to lend the scene a 
more brilliant colour. One can give up 
altar pictures for these things, and al- 
ways, if one’s mind must be continually 
improved, are the ruins of the Romans. 

Terracina offers a whole temple to 
Venus, such a rugged, ugly one for a 
soft, beautiful lady, too! Poor Miss 
Venus, or was it Mrs., never had the 
proper surroundings. She should have 
lived in the days of La Pompadour in an 
atmosphere of silken draperies and gilt 
furniture. She would have revelled in a 
gay coach with white horses, and IT am 
not sure but that a limousine motor car, 
all pale grey and silver, with electric 
lights inside, would. have appealed to her 
sensibilities. Doves, I believe, were of- 
fered her on the rock-hewn altar at Ter- 
racina—always doves. I can imagine her 
yawning and saying, “What! pigeon pie 
again for dinner? Oh for a beau with a 
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pint of café parfait, or even a ‘stew in a 
box.’” But such flippancies were not for 
her—nor for us—in Terracina. 

The new town lies at the water’s edge, 
a poor place, despised even by the children 
who lie in the street and invite annihila- 
tion. John wasn’t very keen about the 
Inn at Terracina by this time, but it was 
sunset, and we stopped. The adventure- 
some Means pranced off to bed in the 
stable below the Albergo Reale, the land- 
lord assuring us of its perfect safety 
since his wife slept there, while we occu- 
pied London, two flights up. All the 
rooms were designated by the names of 
the great cities that were so remote from 
Terracina. We had the choice of Vienna, 
Paris, and the British capital, but chose 
the last, as it happily combined a wonder- 
ful view of the sea, some inlaid furniture 
worthy of a palace, and the two worst 
beds in the world. 

Before midnight most of the cities 
were occupied, a German walking party 
that arrived by train invading them with- 
out a word of protest from the various 
governments. I always welcome a Ger- 


man walking party, and attend them 
closely in the hopes of seeing them walk 


at some time or other during their trip. 
As yet I have found them travelling to 
their destination, leaving it, or driving 
around in cabs in the search of a good 
place to begin, but never employing their 
walking sticks more actively than in the 
attempt to keep off beggars. 

The tramp who presented himself to us 
as we drank our coffee in the square was 
a much honester specimen of a man who 
walks. He was an accomplished hobo, 
and told us in Italian, French and English 
that he had arrived on his feet and was 
much tired. He looked it, and deserved 
our franc. We were feeling kindly 
towards the homeless that evening, and 
upon being questioned as to his reasons 
for walking about Europe, admitted that 
he had none, which was another bond of 
sympathy. It was the curse of the wan- 
dering foot with him as it was the curse of 
the wandering motor-with us, and I do 
not doubt but that the wildness of the 
blood which sent him straying was the 
same vagabond element that caused our 
tolerant attribute towards adventuresome 
autos. 
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We were up early next morning, bent 
upon reaching Rome by sunset no matter 
what the delay, and it did not surprise us 
to find that the walking party was not yet 
out. There had been some intention the 
night before of an early rise, for their 
calls had been given in resolute tones, but 
their indifference to walking had in- 
creased with the coming up of the sun. 
To be sure, Nice was astir, Berlin had 
ordered its shoes, and St. Petersburg, 
evidently very young, was weeping dis- 
mally for Mutter; but particularly dis- 
graceful was the performance of Vienna, 
who would not get up and eat its egg. 
All this from the proprietor, who was 
boots, cook, chambermaid and waitress, 
and whose agitation over Vienna and the 
cooling egg was pitiful in the extreme. 

“If it was nothing to me, signora, 
Vienna could sleep till doomsday, but 
what will he say when he tries the egg; 
what else but that it is cold, signora ; and 
what does that mean, what does that 
mean, signora; another egg, that is the 
answer, signora. Another egg, and no 
more money. Ah! these Tedesci!” And 
the proprietor flapped his dirty serving 
napkin towards the ever unpopular Ger- 
mans. 

The lady of the stable did not behave 
well over the franc given her for the 
housing of our Means, but whatever 
malediction she may have cast upon us 
failed in its effect for twenty-five miles— 
twenty-five miles of the way of Appius 
Claudius. It is called by the Italians the 
Fettuccia, the name of the longest spa- 
ghetti because it is a straight road with- 
out turnings until the mountain town of 
Velletri. 

The country was green and beautiful, 
and I would never have imagined it to be 
the deadly Maremma which breeds a 
devastating fever. I had always fancied 
the Maremma to be an arid plain, with 
gaunt, wan people crawling around beg- 
ging for bread. There were few people 
to crawl, and they leave during the sum- 
mer, in the winter living in the straw huts 
that have not improved in style for one 
thousand years or more. It is said that 
exact replicas of these huts were found 
carved in stone among the ruins of the 
forum. Just imagine an American people 
existing one thousand years without 
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building additions to their family man- 
sion. Why, we can’t resist improving the 
pig sty. 

Perhaps when one lives in the Marem- 
ma one doesn’t care. We spent eight 
hours there, quite unexpectedly, of course, 
and I wouldn’t have added a bay window 
to my temporary domicile had they of- 
fered me the timber. We stopped very 
nicely in front of a farmhouse, and John 
stalked around, swearing softly. 

“It’s not the engine, Peggy,” he said, 


“although not doing good work, and it’s . 


not the batteries. ‘There is plenty of oil, 
so what the dickens——,” and then he 
made a dash for the gasoline tank as 
though struck by a mighty thought, 
thrust down the measuring rod, and 
brought it up—quite dry. 

“By the great Lord Harry, they’ve 
robbed us!” And so they had, in Ter- 
racina, 

I did not look dear John straight in the 
eye, for well he knew that the graveness 
of the offence of the thief was little to the 
offence of the driver. The man who 
starts his day with his tank unexamined 
is the man who will learn, but through 
the bitter knocks of experience. 

John said that himself later, so I can 
repeat it. At the time I collapsed on the 
roadside speechless, and Filomena and 
Vittoria came out immediately to see me. 
They asked the price of my rings, and 
Filomena thought her wedding-ring was 
better than mine, it being quite fanciful. 
Vittoria had no wedding-ring as yet, but 
was pretty enough to have a dozen if she 
wished, so she bore us no ill will. We 
were very good friends in a short time, 
and I thought how many hours we waste 
at home, eyeing one another suspiciously 
and finding out about ancestors before we 
even leave cards. 

They gave us luncheon in the “other” 
room. There were two, with bedrooms 
above. It was a very good farmhouse, 
the windows screened and the door left 
wide open. We had two eggs apiece, 
cooked in little casseroles, which were 
laid on the embers that glowed richly all 
day in the huge fireplace ; then there was 
fish in oil, and cold bacon, with all the 
yellow wine of the province that we could 
drink. They changed the plates, too, 
with every course. They were tin, and 
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there was some hurrying to get them 
washed in time, but still it was evident 
we were nearing Rome by the fashions. 

John drove off to Cisterna, six miles 
away, for gasoline, with the farmer’s son 
behind the farmer’s mule, while the girls 
and I washed the car under the impres- 
sion that it would be in Rome before 
nightfall. We chatted a good deal, at 
least they did, and if I found them diffi- 
cult to understand, Vittoria raised her 
voice, and shrieked the thought at me, 
which, of course, made the translation 
easier. 

I talked very gently with The Means, 
and begged it, when the gasoline ar- 
rived, to go direct to Rome in spite of its 
leaky valve, and not yearn for any more 
marauding, but there was no response 
beyond a twinkling of the star in its 
forehead, which is equivalent to an Argos- 
eyed wink, and caused me some uneasi- 
ness. Being a motor car, The Means is 
slightly occult, and could read the future, 
but I little knew how near we were to 
the real adventure of our trip. I didn’t 
even feel that I was “getting warm,” as 
the children say, when a languid young 
man jogged along in a pony cart, and all 
the loungers rose to their feet, hats in 
hand, and bowed low, even pretty Vit- 
toria, who looked at me reproachfully 
as I continued my attack on the brass 
work. 

If there had been a murkiness in the 
atmosphere, I might have suspected 
something, but it was very pleasant, and 
the bored young man went out of my life 
just as John came in, on foot, poor dear, 
for the farmer’s boy had driven on to 
bend the knee before a duca person, and 
under tired John’s arm was six quarts of 
gasoline. It was all Cisterna had to offer, 
and when I poured that into an open ves- 
sel for examination, a streak of yellow 
oil ran through the liquid. It was im- 
pure! Seventeen miles ahead lay Vel- 
letri, but it was now sunset, and the mule 
was tired as well as slow. Hostelries 
there were none. The railroad was hours 
away. I slipped my hand into John’s 
mournfully, as we sat on a big stone in 
the courtyard. John mournfully squeezed 
it, and the telephone bell rang. 

It was the beginning of The Adven- 
ture. 
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CHAPTER VI 


I had been quite impressed with the 
telephone earlier in the day, such an in- 
stallation is not found in every farm- 
house. But I had taken no personal in- 
terest in it. John declares now that he 
had felt a peculiar electric thrill every 
time he looked that way. John’s memory 
of his subtle emotions after a thing is 
all over would shame a Hindoo, and it 
was annoying jn the face of such dis- 
honesty that the telephone should single 
him out as a recipient of its confidences. 
But it did, and all that I could gather 
while he was answering the call, was that 
the unusual was happening. The farm 
people were gesticulating madly, and the 
farmer thrust his arm-chair under my 
weak knees with an abrupt homage which 
nearly knocked me over. 

John came down a minute after, flick- 
ing his cuffs airily, and I knew immedi- 
ately that he was going to be aggravat- 
ing about the message. I had to begin. 


I had sworn to myself that I wouldn't, 
but the silence was ponderous. 
“Folks all well at home?” I asked. 
“Don’t know about that,” John re- 


plied, “but you'll be pleased to hear that 
things are running smoothly at the 
castle.” I waited. “Uncommonly civil 
in the Prince,” he continued, after a 
pause. 

“The Prince!” I breathed. 

“Yes, my friend, the Prince.” 

I yawned. “Which one of them?” 

It never fazed him. “We ran across 
his family name in the guide last night. 
It’s rather lengthy. So we, that is, we 
who know him well, and love him, we 
fellows, let it go as Pazassas—the Prince 
of Pazassas.” 

Isn’t John awful? 
perfectly calm. 

“Rome very excited over our delay?” 
I hazarded finally. 

“Streets all torn up, he tells me. But 
he’s not in Rome—he’s six miles away, 
in the village.” 

“Oh—of course you offered him a 
ride?” looking at our inactive vehicle. 

“Yes. But I think he’s in something of 
arush. Says he’ll walk to town. He has 
three motors himself, you know.” 

“Wants to borrow gasoline, I sup- 


But I remained 
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pose?” This was a fine thrust, and I ex- 
pected results. 

“No,” said John quietly, stopping his 
play acting. “Wants to loan some.” 

“Really, John?” I think my voice 
quavered a little. One wishes so to be- 
lieve in fairy tales when one has no place 
to lay one’s head. John melted. 

“Yes, his younger brother came along 
to-day, and saw you here. The Prince 
made inquiries, learned of our predica- 
ment, and is sending his mechanic with 
gasoline and some tools to fix the valve.” 

I stood right up and began to fluff my 
hair, 

“John Ward, do you mean to say he’s 
coming here, a real mechanic of a real 
prince ?” 

“Sure he is,” asserted John, so vul- 

arly. 

“Will he have buttons on his coat with 
a coronet and a motto?” 

“I don’t know—we'll look, and if he 
hasn’t, of course we shan’t take the gaso- 
line.” 

“John, don’t be foolish. Now think, 
please, and tell me just what is the 
Prince’s voice like.” 

“Like a Prince’s,” he replied, after a 
minute’s thought, “and a d——d good 
fellow’s,” he added reflectively. Then the 
bell rang again, and John flew up the 
steps. “That’s for me, no doubt. I am 
so popular in the Maremma. Come on, 
Peggy, you dare stand by me.” 

I followed him into the room and lis- 
tened hungrily, only to hear John say 
“ung huh” over the phone about a dozen 
times, which was not elegant, nor did it 
enlighten, and once that “the Duchessa is 
very kind,” just as easily as though he 
was taking an “ad” for Sunflower Soap. 

It was a funny scene. The farm people 
had tiptoed into the room with their hats 
in their hands, and if I moved they “sshd” 
me with one voice. I said he was my 
husband, if their prince, and I could move 
if I wanted to—but I said it in English. 
The head of the house was fairly com- 
municative, and whispered up the fire- 
place so that his voice would not offend, 
while I crouched down and gathered what 
I could of the benevolence of the Duke 
and Duchess, the latter English, of the 
five hundred square miles of farm land 
which they owned, and of the eldest son, 
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the Prince, who was staying in the village 
now with his “lady mother,” of his so 
wonderful intelligence, speaking all lan- 
guages, some quite dead. 

John hung up the ’phone. ‘Take those 
eggs out of the casserole” (we were about 
to eat again), “the Duchess has asked us 
to dine.” 

“Let those eggs cook,” I counter- 
manded. “Tin plates and shabby clothes 
for us this night.” 

We compromised on eating the eggs, 
and asking permission to pay our re- 
spects and gasoline bill when we passed 
the farmhouse, as the Prince Pazassas 
called it. I knew all along that it must 
really be a palace—the old castle was in 
a neighbouring hillside town—that I had 
gathered from Baedeker before coming 
into close telephonic relations with the 
family, the farmer had aspirated some- 
thing up the chimney about a place by the 
sea, and I had never passed their palazzo 
in Rome without entertaining the uncom- 
fortable sensation that the grim gold- 
laced porter at the gates was mad to push 
me off the premises with his wand. I 
just wish that porter could have heard 
John ung-huhing over the ’phone to his 
own Prince, or seen the two of us sitting 
in arm-chairs while the mechanician fixed 
our leaky valve. I sat very ill at first, and 
was not happy till I had prowled round 
the liveried servant as he worked, eye- 
ing his buttons closely in the gloom, and 
that stupid John didn’t know at all what 
I could mean when I suddenly announced 
“He has them!” 

And so he had, and there were more 
at the farmhouse, but the Prince had put 
on a sweater that he might induce us to 
dine as we were, our faces shining with 
Filomena’s Soap, but otherwise quite ter- 
rible to look upon. We never breathed 
a word about the eggs, but backed The 
Means into the courtyard, praying that 
we wouldn’t bump into anything, and we 
stayed. 

“Tt’s all very well,” whispered John to 
me, as we were being led through endless 
corridors, “but I haven’t the ghost of an 
idea what to call ’erh.” 

It seemed a very serious matter until 
we met the Duchess, and then I knew she 
would graciously forgive me if I ad- 
dressed her only as “Say.” She was a 
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perfect dear, in a lilac gown, and lots of 
old lace, with a long train, which John 
rode on for some distance, enjoying the 
locomotion, but perplexed as to his means 
of transit, Her Grace far too polite to 
shake off a guest. However, we both 
came out even with the knives and forks 
at dinner, which so elated us that we ac- 
tually stayed over night, when urged. 
That was very daring—staying all night. 
One could do so many wrong things. Our 
eyes were quite round with excitement 
when we were finally left in our great 
sleeping rooms. John said he accepted 
because he was tired,and liked the family, 
but I thought how well it would read in 
court if I could only induce John to be 
brutal. Something like this: 

“Ducal Palace. Heaven help me, how 
will this end? I was obliged to fly this 
morning to the Prince of Pazassas for 
protection from the violence of my hus- 
band. He threw an egg cup at me, which 
I fortunately caught, or he would have 
ruined the carpet—the Duchess did up 
my wounds.” 

But just as I was getting out my green 
diary preparing for my first triumphant 
entry, John swooped down upon me and 
carried it off. I have never yet opened 
its covers—John so zealously guards it. 
One not knowing his vagaries, would 
think it was the book he wanted. I know 
it is the wife—I mean, I hope it is the 
wife, and as I hope, something comes 
chugging into the back of my brain— 
something on rubber tires, and propelled 
by a big, firm power, a feminine power 
altogether admirable—oh, altogether ad- 
mirable! And yet, when taken alto- 
gether, not altogether to my taste. 

I didn’t say a word to the Duchess 
about my ideas on a broader view of life, 
nor did I dwell upon the Minerva Club. 
Somehow the Minerva Club seemed 
rather small in its intents and purposes 
as we sat in that big, frescoed drawing 
room, full of English furniture, and 
talked of the duties of the wives of dukes 
and advertising men. 

She came in the next morning after we 
had breakfasted, wearing a short skirt, 
and looking quite young enough to be the 
Princess. She had been seeing some 
peasants who had called on various mis- 
sions. One mother had brought her Al- 
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bino baby for Her Grace to turn into 
normal colouring. The Duchessa is so 
kind—she can do this for me,” the woman 
had urged, and the Duchess sighed. 

“They are ignorant people, and will not 
learn,” she said. ““The country does not 
lend itself to their improvement. We 
cannot keep them here in the summer 
time, for the fever comes. Yes, it is often 
deadly. All of us have had it, and it 
really never leaves the blood, but returns 
continually in one way or another. As 
you see, our windows are closely screened, 
for the mosquito carries the disease, and 
we screen the houses of our people also, 
but they cut holes in the windows that 
they may look up and down the road. 
Then they die, and it is very sad.” 

“The only chance for the Maremma,” 
said the Prince, who had been typewrit- 
ing at an American machine near by, “is 
the draining of the swamps. When the 
government sees to that, this fertile land 
will be useful as well as beautiful.” And 


he smiled, as only a Pazassas Prince can 
smile. 

The mechanic and the night in the 
Duke’s house did The Means a great deal 
of good, and the Prince, admiring the 


simplicity of the construction, caused it 
to glide out of the courtyard with as 
graceful a bow to the Duchess, who had 
come down to speed us, as any limousine 
French car run by royalty could pos- 
sibly have made. Its satisfaction in- 
creased as we climbed the hill of Velletri 
and passed a canopied motor occupied by 
officers, whose front wheel was danger- 
ously wiggling on its way down. The 
men seemed to be enjoying their proxim- 
ity to an early trouble, refusing our as- 
sistance, and waving into the distance 
with loud laughter. 

It is probably great fun to be venture- 
some, but no one cares about it along the 
road except the venturers. A hundred 
yards beyond the gallant officers, we met 
another auto coasting down a steep grade, 
while a few feet farther on, a ditched 
donkey cart and a raving driver bore 
testimony to the reckless peregrinations 
of our brother motorists. He shook his 
fist at us as we passed him—an enemy 
from that time forth to all who drove a 
car. 

I was endeavouring to argue the point 
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with him, raising my voice as the distance 
widened, and did not see a third motor 
approaching on our side of the road, with 
a strong inclination to stay there. John 
jammed down the brakes, and the four 
lamps of the two opposing forces stared 
unblinkingly into each other’s brassy 
countenance. The drivers were equally 
metallic of expression. Neither budged. 

“Signor,” began John, haltingly, “turn- 
ate a youra destra.” John has a wonder- 
ful way of taking an English word and 
putting an Italian final to it. His op- 
ponent didn’t seem to mind. He recog- 
nised the word for “right,” and rose to 
it. 

“Io sono destra,’ he asserted. Freely 
translated, this man was saying that he 
was on the right side. It angered John, 
which is always bad for his Italian, 
though the flow of words continued. 

“Perche avete la nerva for tellare me 
questa nonsensica,” he demanded imperi- 
ously. I was glad John got why, have 
you, and this correctly, but I feared the 
Italian would not grasp the dressed-up 
condition of the nerve, to tell, and non- 
sense, and I listened attentively. At first 
he seemed quite depressed, remaining 
silent for a minute, and then to my sur- 
prise and delight, he laboriously yet 
wrathfully produced, “Getate out, e neces- 
sario quando vicina Roma that tutti 
motori turnare a Ja a la—” Then in a 
burst of agony to himself he murmured, 
“Now what in time is the name for left?” 

“Sinestra,” 1 ¢alled, lifting up my veil, 
and beaming on a nice, pig-headed Ameri- 
can. We all screamed, loud, as our nation 
does when perfectly happy, and while John 
rummaged for his flask, the American ex- 
plained that Rome followed the English 
law of the road, and so did many other 
of the Italian cities, the rule taking effect 
several miles from each place, and recog- 
nised only by some psychological emotion 
which should stir within the breast of the 
true roadster, “either that or by a colli- 
sion,” added the American, wiping off his 
mouth and winking at me in a friendly 
United States fashion. 

“Still, you and I with our command of 
Italian need fear nothing,” replied John, 
when the last drop was drained. 

“Or, lacking that, on occasions, with 
the inventive genius of your race, and a 








knowledge of the finals,” I concluded, 
and we drove on to the left. 

Through beautiful Albano and Fras- 
cati we slipped, all the little boys crying 
“piano, piano,” surprised at the quiet of 
the car, down into the long slope along 
the straight line of the Appian Way that 
leads to Rome. As always, the power of 
the Church is thrust upon us in the dome 
of St. Peter’s, which is the first to greet 
the eyes of the stranger upon arrival, and 
the last picture as he turns back on leav- 
ing the city. When we are within the 
walls, the shops, the cafés, the theatres 
seem to fill a large place in the life of the 
capitol, but St. Peter’s bides its time, con- 
tent to loom above these worldly offer- 
ings, when all the rest of Rome is but a 
plain in the distance. 

I thrilled and thrilled, clear up to the 
gate of San Giovanni, and was delighted 
to find myself doing so. The approach to 
Rome by railway is not conducive to emo- 
tions, but I am large hearted enough to 
hope that every pilgrim will be able to 
enter at least once in his life by the Ap- 
pian Way—even if he must get a divorce 
to do it. 

I should like to step aside to dwell upon 
the vehicles along the road, but with 
Rome in sight it is difficult to do so. All 
of the carts were blue, with a canopy 
ridged like half of an indigo pumpkin, 
sheltering the driver. All of the drivers 
of the carts were asleep, and none of 
them woke up, the little donkeys when 
in Rome doing as the Romans do, and 
turning out with nice calculation. Flocks 
of sheep, herds of goats, droves of cattle, 
and bands of pilgrims blocked the Appian 
Way, the last bearing banners aloft and 
chanting their prayers as they tramped 
into Rome, while near the gate, quite 
helpless in the path, was a beautiful 
Italian motor, whose chauffeur was ad- 
justing a new French tire. The motoring 
party sat gloomily on the roadside, and 
John said it was the best moment of his 
life when he could offer his help. It 
was noon when we drew up at our 
familiar Italian hotel in the Piazza Poli, 
with our engine in perfect shape, and a 
great feeling of kindliness towards Italy 
at large choking up our throats. 

“Peggy,” said John, “I think our 
Thanks to 


troubles are about over. 
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Christianity by the wayside, and the roads 
of the Roman Emperors, we will make 
Paris.” 

John should have said his troubles, not 
ours. I thought the difficulty with the 
diary would be bad enough, but now that 
I have undertaken to learn the machine, 
I find getting a divorce without definite 
cause is what John would call “a pipe.” 
Mrs. Baring is at our hotel. John recom- 
mended it, and I wish he hadn’t, for as 
soon as she learned I was going into a 
thorough study of the engine, she loaned 
me a book “as an assistance,” and from 
that time on she and John would go into 
the salon and discuss grades, or, very 
politely, pictures, if Douglas Warwick 
called, while I had to sit in my room with 
“the assistance” in my lap in case they 
came in suddenly. 

It begins very sensibly with a chapter 
on “How a Motor Carriage Turns”—at 
least it sounds as though it would be 
sensible, and some of the pictures are 
very funny, but it takes too much for 
granted. “As is well known,” it says 
(when it is not even whispered about), 
“each running wheel of a horse carriage 
is made with a pierced hub and a hollow 
axle box,” so after I committed all about 
horse carriages, I learned that “it is not 
practicable to confine the steering and 
tractive functions so as to imitate the 
actions of a horse,” which renders my 
earlier study useless, although any fool 
could have told the book that no one 
would want a motor carriage which gal- 
loped, or was a single-foot, or any of 
those fancy gaits. In that entire chapter 
there is not a single ray of light thrown 
on the turning of a motor, a subject that 
might easily be disposed of by saying to 
the right and to. the left. 

I thought “Steering a Motor Carriage” 
would be a more practical chapter. John 
lets me lean over to do it now and then, 
and if there is any way of learning how 
to keep the car straight, I am willing 
to give an evening to it, but no, every 
paragraph begins with “As may be readily 


_understood,” or “The reader will see at 


a glance,” and then swings off into depths 
of words never fathomed by the plumb 
of an ordinary mind. The only crumb 
of comfort I could get was that “The 
balance of leverage is in the driver’s 
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favour,” and it’s good to know something 
will be on my side, whatever leverage may 
be, but when the author goes on to say 
that “this same fact also involves that 
the steering handle cannot be wobbled 
or vibrated,” he proves himself a liar; 
there isn’t a single part of our car which 
doesn’t wobble when I’m driving, and 
I’ve got John to back me up. 

Chapter V. begins with “It would re- 
quire very little reflection to understand,” 
just as if he knew how long I reflected 
over my studies! And when I read in 
the next paragraph that “numerous de- 
vices were still being invented so as to 
drive on all four wheels at once,” I 
skipped twenty pages in horror. I never 
thought there was going to be any diffi- 
culty about keeping on our four wheels. 
Now there is another thing to bother me, 
and I shall look forward to crossing the 
Apennines with the fore wheels in the air 
while climbing, and the hind wheels stick- 
ing up and admiring the scenery on our 
way down. 

John came in (he had gone out with 
Mrs. Baring for “coffee”) just as I was 
worrying over the following equation, 
prefaced by “it is not necessary to ex- 
plain that: give A for the ball bearings, 
and B for the rear axle; then A + B—C 
(which will stand for the carriage 
cushions) and divided by the searchlight 
G would equal X X; that is to say, the 
amount of cotton waste remaining in the 
tool-chest.” Those may not have been 
the exact parts of the car, but I am sure 
about the letters, and I cried, partly be- 
cause it was necessary to explain and 
more partly because John had gone out 
for “coffee” with Mrs. Baring, but next 
day John returned the book, and I’ve had 
some quiet lessons, after we have gone 
beyond the gates. 

Our car attracts a great deal of atten- 
tion, and a Count of something whom 
John met at the garage says that every 
one is talking in Rome of the young 
couple who are crossing Europe without 
a mechanic. If they knew that John had 
had but two weeks’ experience before 
coming over they would be still more 
astonished, but John attributes his ability 
to steer so successfully to his many years 
on a bicycle, and, unlike him, while fine 
drivers, few of the Europeans have made 
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any attempt to know their engines, for 
chauffeurs are not luxuries over here, 
and, indeed, a man who can own one of 
these expensive European cars need not 
stop at the price of a mechanician. 

Of course we do not spend all of our 
time riding around Rome in the frivolous 
pursuit of pleasure, but we are better ac- 
quainted with the outside of churches 
than the inside, and at any time we prefer 
a live Italian to a dead saint. We are 
continually running across the ship’s 
passengers, and there are moments when 
I feel I’m still on the boat and will shortly 
promenade off the stern if I don’t turn 
back. Most of them ask if we have seen 
the things they’ve seen, and if we haven’t, 
we've missed the treat of our lives. John 
exasperated the minister to the verge of 
frenzy by admitting that we overslept on 
the morning the Pope held early Mass, 
and when we told the nervous man that 
we had been in Rome two years ago, yet 
went to a picnic the day the old Pope 
died, he wrung his hands with envy, he 
himself having waited around for a week, 
“and then he up and passed away before 
I reached Perugia.” 

The most pathetic figure of all the tired 
throng was Robert Robbins of the yacht- 
ing cap. We found him in the hour of 
his arrival in the Corso, sitting on the 
sidewalk of the Café Aragno in a new 
cap, also nautical of design, and giving 
an imitation to the perplexed waiter of 
a piece of ice in a Scotch highball. John 
helped him out, and in a burst of home- 
sickness he unbosomed himself. 

“You see, it’s this way. The mater’s 
written down a lot of stunts that I ought 
to do. That striped cathedral in Siena, 
and a big statue of David or Goliath in 
Florence that this Irish-Italian Michael 
what-you-may-call-it did; also the town 
that’s got the towers, and is great because 
it’s so hard to pronounce and to get to— 
here it is—San Gimignano—mother’s a 
crack speller. Then there’s San Marino, 
though why anybody who lives in the big- 
gest republic in the world should want 
to go trapesing around Italy to see the 
smallest is a mystery to me. It just takes 
up one’s time, and all the while about the 
nicest girl I know is in Venice with her 
mother, rather expecting me to come 
along.” 
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“Won't she wait?” asked John. 

“Not half as likely to as the cathedral 
at Siena. You never can tell about girls. 
They’re not as stable as a church, you 
know. I’ll bet when I’m old and shaky, 
and take a keener interest in edifices than 
I do now, I can hunt up that cathedral, 
and it won’t have lost a stripe, but 
where’ll that girl be?” 

“Judging by your evident intentions, 
old and shaky and in Siena too,” chuckled 
John. 

“And there’s more than that to worry 
me,” the youth went on, unheeding the 
interruption. “There’s her father, or 
rather, there will be her father. He’s 
coming over in a month, and he doesn’t 
like me.” 

“He’s a mean man,” I put in, trying to 
say the right thing. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Ward; you're 
awfully kind to a poor devil” (he loved 
that word “devil”). “But I must be fair; 
it isn’t really J he doesn’t like.” 

“You said it was!” This from John, 
sternly. 

“TI know I did, and I say it again,” re- 
torted the boy excitedly. “You see, he 


thinks it’s I, but it isn’t; it’s really my 


cousin.” 

“Then why don’t you tell him he likes 
you,” said I. “He'll be glad to know it.” 

“T have—that is, I’ve written him. You 
see, we’ve never met yet, but he sent back 
word he ought to know whom he likes.” 

“That’s feasible,” murmured John. 

I was a little bewildered. “Could you 
explain?” I asked. 

“Simple enough,” returned Robert 
Robbins, amazed at our stupidity. “I’ve 
got a cousin named Robert Robbins, and 
he’s no good. He went down to Mexico 
and married a girl there in one of the little 
villages near the mines where he was 
engineer. Then he said he hadn’t married 
her, and ran away. Little Miss Venice’s 
old dad came down to attend to his inter- 
ests just after that, heard the talk, and 
has a faculty for remembering names.” 

“Can’t you square yourself?” asked 
John. 

“Did my best—wrote him I’d never 
been married ; but he says that’s just what 
the Mexican Robbins declared. You see, 
he’s a man of one idea, and that one idea 


” 
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“Can’t think of any way out of it but 
to change your name,” advised John. 
“What’s your plan of action?” 

“Oh, I’m not bothering with plans. 
It'll clear itself up in time,” said the boy 
with the exquisite confidence of youth, 
“but just at present she’s in Venice, and 
here am I, separated from her by a gulf 
of antiques. Now, take Rome, for in- 
stance. Is there anything to see in 
Rome?” Mindful of “about the nicest 
girl he knew” in Venice, we assured him 


. it was a desert, and after a quite unneces- 


sary wrangle with the waiter over change, 
he left us to buy his ticket, vowing that 
he would write an article and “show up 
Italy” (but we understand that the Italian 
Government is making overtures to pur- 
chase his silence). 

We admit our mistake in not seeing 
the new Pope; even Guiseppe and Carlo, 
who uphold us in all we do, shake their 
heads at us over this. Guiseppe and 
Carlo are the servants in the salle a 
manger of our hotel of the Piazzi Poli, 


-and they have been there ever since we 


could remember. That is seven years 
ago. No one nearing thirty or over it 
should remember farther back than seven 
years. Why they remain I do not know, 
for the hotel is not patronised by for- 
eigners, and the tips are small accord- 
ingly, but with the concierge, who speaks 
Russian and no English, and will not 
mend his ways, and the chambermaid, 
Adela, they stay on to welcome us, no 
matter what the changes in the office. 
Now there is a stolid Swiss at the desk, 
an ex-porter made rich at one of the big 
hotels, and we fear for the servants of our 
little albergo. Adela is getting old, and 
Guiseppe’s bald spot has grown like a 
stripling in the last few years, but age 
has not made them crabbed; they are 
always with us to advise and admire. 

For Italians they are ardent Catholics, 
and, like all the simple people, they love 
the new Pope, and do not mind if he is 
not a diplomat, and cannot speak the lan- 
guage of the country to the French 
Nuncio. 

“The signora must see him when she 
can,” said Guiseppe, standing by the table 
with his eye on the door for the watchful 
Swiss, “for he will not be with us always. 
When he came to Rome for the confer- 
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ence to elect a new Pope, all shabby, as 
we know, there was a little coin in his 
pocket, and a return ticket, signora, to 
his own Venice. The coin they say is 
gone. A prisoner has no need for that, 
but the ticket still remains, and some day, 
signora, it, too, will be gone; that and a 
Pope from the Vatican, while back in 
Venice the good priest Sarto will be found 
again. Believe me, signora, that is what 
the common people say, ignorant people, 
truly, but they know their Papa Re.” 
Then catching sight of the new pro- 
prietor, he seized my plate and bowed 
low. “I am pleased that the artichokes 
are tasteful, signora.” 

They have been very near to me these 
days, for John has not been so near. I 
had grown accustomed to his discussing 
tires whenever I verged on the intel- 
lectual—at least, I was the recipient of 
these rubber confidences. But now even 
this has been denied me, and from books 
to brakes he and Mrs. Baring find a per- 
fect sympathy. I am generally with 


them ; they insist upon that, but Douglas 
Warwick receives the same attention, and 
if-he talks another picture to me I shall 


lie down on the floor and scream. 

To-day we spent in the Borghese Gar- 
dens, with lunch on the grass, and the 
accuracy of odometers for conversation. 
I am very partial to picnics in Italy, but I 
can hardly say that I have set the fashion. 
The Italians dine at tables set on the 
cobble-stones of the city streets, on the 
roofs and in deep loggie. But they seem 
to care nothing at all about getting up 
several hours before sunrise, devilling 
eggs, making sandwiches, and with a 
second-best tablecloth starting for a day 
in the country. I never saw a man in 
Europe yet who could enthuse over carry- 
ing a case of pop on his shoulders (the 
men always furnish the liquid refresh- 
ment at picnics) or in walking three 
miles for a piece of ice upon arrival at 
the grounds. Men do not expand in 
Europe. 

Once I induced a signora to accom- 
pany us. She wore white kid gloves, and 
she was very unhappy when she saw that 
the ants had found their way to the cakes. 
John told her this always happened at 
picnics, and was considered part of the 
fun. “It is called ‘roughing’ it,” he said, 
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“and at home we laugh a great deal and 
pretend that the warm beer is nicely iced 
in the spring, but it isn’t.” 

“Die Mio! The’ bugs!” whines the 
signora, picking a piece of a grasshopper 
out of her hair. 

“Yes,” replied John, “one must get 
near to the ground to see nature at her 
best. I don’t suppose you have ever 
before noticed so many little crawling 
things.” 

“Never!” gasped the signora. 

“We leave our comfortable homes in 
the summertime, and live in canvas 
tents,” continued my terrible husband, 
“so that we may have them with us at 
night as well as in the daytime, and they 
come in shoals. This pastime is called 
‘camping out.’ ” 

The stgnora gave a glad cry of under- 
standing. “I have it,” she exclaimed. 
“It is a penance! Yes?” 

“You have guessed rightly,” said John. 

But still he came to my picnic in the 
lovely park of the Villa Borghese. We 
ate very nicely in the ancient, grassy 
amphitheatre, not afraid of the shades of 
the Romans nor yet of the Prince of 
Borghese, but neat with our crumbs in 
the fear of the Cardinal who had built the 
gardens in 1600, and would never have 
countenanced an egg sandwich on his 
domain, I am sure, unless he was the one 
to eat it. 

There was other conversation besides 
odometers now and then, although it was 
fragmentary. We had our maps and 
Miss Grey her guidebook, she and Doug- 
las Warwick trying hard to elevate us. 

“T feel very sorry for the present Prince 
Borghese,” I said ; “he could have sold his 
Titian to an American for more than the 
Italian Government paid him for the 
whole collection.” 

“But the sum is enough for his lux- 
uries, and surely he would prefer to keep 
his treasures in his own country,” the 
Douglas Warwick replied. 

“We need these things in America,” 
ventured Miss Grey soulfully, “for the 
betterment of ourselves, for our firesides, 
for our hearths, for our—for our “ 

“Grates,” put in John. And Miss Grey 
was swamped into silence by tHe daring 
departure from her book. 

“An American millionaire would keep 
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his picture to himself. Now the Titian 
here is for the public good,” continued 
the artist. 

“It doesn’t do me any good,” I said, 
hiding the sandwich papers under a 
stone; “I never can remember which 
woman is the Sacred and which the Pro- 
fane Love. It bothers me more than 
The Lady or the Tiger ever did.” 

“I think those animals in the back- 
ground are done beautifully,” murmured 
Miss Grey, coming to the fore once more. 


“We had a rabbit once just like one of . 


them.” 

“Well, if I had it,” said John, “I’d 
paint in my automobile going over the hill 
on the high speed. Hanged if I wouldn’t, 
and I’d give Warwick the commission.” 

“Don’t, even in jest, don’t speak so, 
Ward.” The poor artist shuddered. “I’d 
rather lose my working hand.” 

“Let him paint it on the other side of 
the hill. Then it would not offend,” put 
in Mrs. Baring kindly. 

“T don’t think that could be done,” said 
Miss Grey, opening her book as though to 
seek information. What she found was 
Etruria, and it took us back to our trip. 
“Tt is a sombre country,” she gave to us. 


“T feel that I shall be very sad going 
through it,” she added, “there are so 
many tombs.” 
“Don’t let it depress you,” said John; 
“they are mostly used as pig-styes now.” 
“We'll be out before we're in,” said 


Mrs. Baring briskly. “It lies between 
Rome and Narni, which is the open door 
of Umbria. There’s a darling province 
for you, that never stops a minute making 
history. In ancient, medizval and mod- 
ern times there is always ‘something 
doing’ in Umbria.” 

“Must have a good advertising agent,” 
commented John. “It’s forever getting 
itself into print.” 

“In medieval times flourished the 
arts,’” read Miss Grey, then subsided. 

“While grim old Etruria lay back upon 
her merits as the most distinctive race in 
ancient times,” said Douglas Warwick, 
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“she conquered Rome and Rome con- 
quered her. She has no place in the pres- 
ent day or in the middle ages, but as 
builders she left her heavy mark.” 

“She left lots of jewelry in the Piazza 
di Spagna, and she’s kept up her prices 
wonderfully on ram’s heads bracelets.” 
And I sighed. “I will feel that something 
has gone out of my life that will never 
return if I leave Rome without one of 
those ram’s heads.” 

“About a hundred dollars will go out 
of my life and never return if you leave 
with one of them,” grumbled John, and 
the thought drove him back to a dis- 
cussion of inner tubes with Mrs. 
Baring. 

Now I didn’t mind the inner tubes, and 
of course I didn’t mind Mrs. Baring so 
long as she confined herself to inner 
tubes. I generously turned my back 
upon her, but when John failed to pick up 
the chorus of his favourite song that I 
was singing, I knew that they had left 
inner tubes, and I turned around again, 
and there was Mrs. Baring with her 
sleeve rolled up, showing her muscle to 
my husband, and-my-husband-was-punch- 
ing-it. 

I am not a stickler for form, but one 
must draw the line somewhere, even at a 
picnic, so when Douglas Warwick said 
for the fourth time he’d like to drive 
through Etruria too, I just asked him to 
come along with us and ride on the trunk, 
and I tried to flash my teeth at him, but 
my lip quivered, so that I probably looked 
like a hyena. It made no difference— 
John neither heard nor noticed. 

Then we went back. There was news 
from home, and when Adela rushed in 
at the sound of my loud wailing, I held 
a. letter in my hand, and cried upon 
Adela’s shoulder because the large dog 
San Bernardino of my small sister was 
morte, and Adela patted me upon the- 
back and exclaimed over the soft heart 
of the signora. 

But it was not for the large dog San 
Bernardino that I was weeping. 


. (To be continued) 
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~ DICEY’S «LAW AND OPINION 


IN ENGLAND’”® 


Sees 17 =Relation between 
al; Law and Public Opinion 
iQ in England during the 
=\ Mel =5 : a 
Wis Nineteenth Century is 
f doubtless a cumbersome 
. title. Nevertheless, to it 
ium must be accorded the 
merit of expressing in the briefest 
possible terms the scope of one of 
the profoundest legal historical works 
that has appeared in English since Sir 
Henry Maine’s Ancient Law. No expert 
in a single field could hope to deal ade- 
quately with so complicated a topic. It 
requires not only a broad knowledge of 
law during the period covered, but also 
of philosophy, political science, eco- 
nomics, and history. To all these Mr. 
Dicey adds a familiarity with English 
literature and a simplicity of style in 
dealing with the most intricate topics and 
summarising the most extensive develop- 
ments that will save his work from being 
relegated to the shelves of law libraries 
alone. In spite of the many evidences 
of the painstaking use of this wide equip- 
ment the author protests that his book 
“cannot claim to be a work of research,” 
and insists upon calling his chapters 
“lectures” on the groand that they were 
presented in this form originally at Har- 
vard and later at Oxford. Under the 
circumstances readers may perhaps be 
pardoned for considering these asser- 
tions two very amiable legal fictions. 

To the historical portion of his work 
Mr. Dicey prefaces three lectures which 
deal with the general political theory of 
the relation between law and public opin- 





‘ion. Their suggestiveness is far wider 


than the field of English legislation dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, broad as that 
field unquestionably is. To this prelim- 
inary discussion all history is made to 
furnish tribute in the form of illustra- 
- 


” *Lectures on the Relation between Law and 
Public Opinion in England during the Nine- 
teenth Century. By A. V. Dicey. London: 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


tions, none of which are more apt or in- 
teresting than those drawn from the ex- 
perience of the United States. If Mr. 
Dicey’s contribution had consisted of 
nothing more than these three lectures it 
would still be one of the most significant 
that recent political science has to record. 
It may not be out of place here to sug- 
gest that the introductory portion of the 
book should be republished separately 
for the benefit of the larger circle of read- 
ers who might be reached in this way. 
Questions such as the comparative effect- 
iveness of public opinion in France, Eng- 
land, and the United States ; the influence 
of private interest upon the formation 
of public opinion; and the extent to 
which the advance of democracy explains 
the development of law, are obviously of 
too wide a scope to be employed merely 
as an introduction to the legal experience 
of a single nation during a single century. 
To the above should be added Mr. 
Dicey’s admirable discussion in Lec- 
ture IT. of the existence during any given 
time of a predominant current of legis- 
lative opinion together with the co-exist- 
ence of counter and cross currents of 
opinion—a topic taken up later (Lec- 
ture X.) and worked out in detail as re- 
gards ecclesiastical legislation and the 
status of married women. 

Reference has been made to Mr. 
Dicey’s peculiar ability in summarising 
the most extensive developments of law 
and opinion. An admirable instance 
occurs in his statement of the relations 
between the old Toryism of the period 
prior to 1830 and the new Toryism that 
has come up since 1865. “Ancient Tory- 
ism,” he writes, “died hard. It lived 
long enough to leave time for the rise 
of a new Toryism in which democratic 
sentiment, deeply tinged with Socialism, 
blends with that faith in the paternal 
despotism of the State which formed part 
of the old Tory creed.” To the latent 
existence of this strong counter-current 
of ancient Toryism must be ascribed a 
profound modification, manifest since 
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1865, of the current of Benthamite radi- 
calism which was dominant between 1825 
and 1870. Mrs. Fawcett’s optimistic and 
oft-repeated assertion that “the Tories 
of this generation” [i.¢., of the seventies] 
“are more liberal than the Liberals of 
1832” is thus shown to be sadly in need 
of correction. Mr. Dicey characterises 
it as an example of “the superstition, 
propagated by many eminent writers, that 
reformers, though baffled during their 
lifetime by the opposition of ignorance, 
prejudice or selfishness, may count on 
their efforts being crowned with success 
in some subsequent age.” One of John 
Stuart Mills’s glowing phrases on a 
closely related topic also receives a well- 
merited correction. In his essay On Lib- 
erty, Mill wrote: “The initiation of all 
wise or noble things comes, and must 
come, from individuals; generally at first 
from some one individual.” Dicey’s com- 
ment is very much to the point. “It 
ought surely to be added,” he says, “that 
the origination of a new folly or of a 
new form of baseness comes, and must in 
general come, at first from individuals or 
from some one individual. The pecu- 
liarity of individuals, as contrasted with 
the crowd, lies neither in virtue nor in 
wickedness, but in originality.” It 
should not be inferred from these cita- 
tions that Mr. Dicey’s position is that of 
a reactionary. On the contrary, his atti- 
tude towards the widely divergent cur- 
rents of opinion with which he has to 
deal will be considered eminently fair by 
all except those who “have not arrived” 
or those who have arrived some centuries 
too soon. 

Three main currents of English public 
opinion during the nineteenth century 
are distinguished by Mr. Dicey: first, the 
period of old Toryism or legislative qui- 
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escence dominated by the optimism of 
Blackstone, Burke and Paley (1800-30) ; 
second, the period of individualism over 
which the genius of Bentham was su- 
preme (1825-70) ; and, third, the period 
of collectivism, vague yet as to some of 
its purposes, but evidently still gaining 
in strength at the end of the century. To 
go into the details of the relation between 
these dominant currents of opinion and 
the legislation of the three periods is be- 
yond the scope of a review article. 
Suffice it to say that there are very few 
pages which will not appeal to various 
classes of readers outside the legal pro- 
fession. It was, of course, foreign to 
Mr. Dicey’s purpose to discuss English 
literature, except as it appears either in 
the form of a factor or an index of the 
law-making opinion of a given time. 
Nevertheless, his casual references to 
Southey, Lord Shaftesbury, Dickens, 
Harriet Martineau and others will be 
found extremely interesting and illumi- 
nating. One striking but quite insignifi- 
cant omission will be noted in the his- 
torical part of the book. Mr. Dicey has 
practically nothing to say with regard to 
the influence of the press in shaping pub- 
lic opinion. Doubtless his position is that 
in dealing, as he does, only with the 
broader changes in opinion observable 
through long periods of time, it is the 
system of the philosopher or the essays 
of the thinker that count for most. From 
this point of view, while the function of 
the editor may well be deemed indis- 
pensable, it may nevertheless be left with- 
out special consideration on the ground 
that after all it consists chiefly in giving 
instruction of an A-B-C sort to the great 
elementary class of readers. 


Robert C. Brooks. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS 


RECEIVED 
NEW YORK CITY 


D. Appleton and Company: 
The Reckoning. By Robert W. Chambers. 


“The author’s intention is to treat, in 
a series of four or five romances, that 
part of the war for independence which 
particularly affected ‘the great landed 
families of Northern New York.” This 
story takes up the thread of history at 
the point where the Long House re- 
ceived its first hard blow and the great 
Confederacy its terrible punishment. 
The story is said to be a wholesome, 
spirited love-story in which the author 
has taken no liberties with history. 


Patricia: a Mother. By “Iota.” 


The love of a mother, and her suc- 
cessful struggle to win and save her boy, 
is the theme of this story. A romance 
runs through the book. 


The Giants. By Mrs. Fremont Older. 


The importance and value of a large 
newspaper in a political campaign is 
portrayed in this story. The plot turns 
on the discovery of an oil well in San 
Francisco and of the attempt to engulf 
it in “The Model Improvement Com- 
pany, which attempt is frustrated by 

luck, endurance and capability of 
or ero. The love-story plays an im- 
portant part in the novel. 


Baby Bullet. By Lloyd Osbourne. 


Reviewed in the Chronicle and Com- 
ment of this magazine. 


The Hundred Days. By Max Pemberton. 


In the Napoleonic era in the hundred 
days following the return from Elba the 
scenes of this story are laid. The prin- 
cipal characters are an Englishman, who 
has left England after having killed a 
young nobleman in a duel, and a French 
girl, who, in male attire, is acting as 
messenger to Napoleon, and is pursued 
by the hussars of the Bourbon King. 

he Englishman falls in love with the 
girl, and is kept fully employed trying 
to keep them both from the dangers 
which her fearless adventures have taken 
them into. 


and Hecuba. By Baroness von Hutten. 

Encouraged by kindly criticism by 
Henry James, Baroness von Hutten has 
lengthened a former short story. The 
tale is a book within a book. A rector 
in England, who has sinned in his 
youth, writes afi anonymous novel and 


calls it “He and Hecuba,” in which he 
tells the story of his own downfall. The 
rector is obliged to renounce the book 
from his pulpit on account of the cru- 
sade which his bishop starts against it. 
His efforts to lead a good and noble 
life result in unhappiness for himself 
and family. 


Time, the Comedian. By Kate Jordan. 


This story is in no sense a comedy. It is 
a tale in which suicide and desertion 
form a prominent part. Just as the wo- 
man is to leave her husband and child 
and elope with another man, the hus- 
band is found dead, with one of the 
letters which his wife has written to the 
other man in his hand. Not wishing to 
marry the woman now, the other man 
offers to pay her a liberal annuity, which 
she accepts. Long years afterwards, it 
is the letters written to her mother 
which prevent the marriage between the 
man and the daughter, with whom he 
is now desperately in love. 


A. S. Barnes and Company: 
In the Days of Milton. By Tudor Jenks. 


In this book John Milton’s life “is 
traced upon the background of events 
then filling the minds of Englishmen. 
The greater happenings are noted as 
briefly as they might be borne in mind 
by one who, after a long life, recalls the 
more striking facts remaining in his 
memory. It is hoped that this story of 
Milton’s personality and times will prove 
of use to general readers and will sup- 
plement the purely critical study of 
Milton’s works.”” The volume contains 
a frontispiece portrait of the poet, a 
— bibliography, and a chronological 
table. 


Uncle Sam and His Children. By Judson 
Wade Shaw. 


An attempt “to present the advantages 
that our country offers its citizens, and 
to show that these, properly studied, 
place every citizen under special obli- 

ation to do what he can to secure, 
or his own sake no less than for the 
sake of others, the best interests of all 
concerned.”” The volume is well illus- 
trated. 


The Heart of a Girl. By Ruth Kimball 
Gardiner. 


The inner story of the life of Mar- 
garet Carlin is told from her primer 
days to the day she graduated at the 
High School. It introduces the games 
that are known to children the world 
over, the circus, the theatre, dancing- 
school, and the little school-day ro- 
mances, 








Brentano’s: 


Intentions. By Oscar Wilde. 





These four essays are said to present 
Oscar Wilde in his gayest moods. The 
subjects discussed are “The Decay of 
Lying;” “Pen, Pencil and Poison;” 
“The Critic as Artist ;” and “The Truth 
of Masks.”’ Mr. Percival Pollard has 
written an introduction to the book. 
The frontispiece is a photogravure por- 
trait of the author. 


The Century Company: 
Sabina. By Helen R. Martin. 


Sabina, the heroine, comes from the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, from among the 
Amish. She possesses peculiar psychical 
powers; a horrible face which she sees 
foretells family disaster. The hero is 
a young artist, who comes to board in 
Sabina’s home in order to collect ma- 
terial for sketches. The attachment 
which the young le form for each 
other is very essential to the story. 


Under Rocking Skies. By L. Frank Tooker. 


A sea tale, the scenes of which are 
laid on a vessel sailing from a northern 
port to the West Indies. The wife and 
daughter of the captain, and the village 
minister and a new mate, both of whom 
are young, are taken aboard when the 
ship makes her home harbour on the 
coast of Long Island. The two young 
men fall in love with the daughter, and 
her choice depends largely upon the 
courage displayed in an exciting and 
dangerous experience. 


“In the Heights.” By Richard Watson 


Gilder. 


Nearly all the poems written by the 
author since 1901 are included in this 
volume. Music, song, anniversary fes- 
tivities, etc., supply the themes of the 
verses. 


Pinkey Perkins: “Just a Boy.” By Captain 


Harold Hammond. 


The adventures of a healthy, happy, 
lively village boy are told in this story 
by a man who has not as yet forgotten his 
boyhood days. Young boys and old 
boys will find Pinkey’s experiences in- 
teresting. The book is well illustrated. 


Captain Myles Standish. By Tudor Jenks. 


“Captain Myles Standish” is a con- 
tinuation of the history of our nation be- 
gun in “Captain John Smith.” The 
record of tis man is said to be both 
interesting and accurate, although it 
differs somewhat from the traditions 
which have been accepted by the people. 
There are over twenty illustrations in 
the volume. 
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Queen Zixi of Ix. 
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By L. Frank Baum. 

Juvenile. The author of “The Wiz- 
ard of Oz” tells here about the won- 
derful things accomplished by the magic 
cloak woven by the fairies. The volume 
is well illustrated in colour. 


G. W. Dillingham Company: 
The International Spy. By Allen Upward. 


These memoirs of Monsieur A. V. 
give a thrilling story of the secret his- 
tory of the Russo-Japanese War. The 
“spy” has the confidence of the mon- 
archs of Europe and he turns this to 
good advantage. A spirit of mystery 
pervades the book. The author states 
that the tale is not authentic but- that it 
is purely the fruit of the imagination. 
_ illustrations are by F. X. Chamber- 
ain. 


The Abandoned Farm. By Mary J. Holmes. 


Two of Mrs. Holmes’s former books 
are here included in one volume. The 
title of the second story is “Connie’s 
Mistake.” A scene from “The Aban- 
doned Farm” is the frontispiece. 


Three Daughters of the Confederacy. By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


“The story of their loves and their ha- 
treds, their joys and their sorrows, during 
many surprising adventures on land and 
sea.” In his preface the author has de- 
scribed his characters as follows: “Two 
of the lovers of this trio of girls, which 
I have so proudly and affectionately 
championed in these pages, were North- 
ern men: one a sailor and the other a 
sort of non-combatant, but a good fel- 
low, nevertheless. The third hero, who 
won the last girl, was Southern in every 
fibre of his Ieite. Two of the girls 
loved the South with all the passionate 
fervour for which the Southern wo- 
man was famous; the third was but a 
lukewarm daughter after all.” The 
book contains several illustrations in 
colour. 


Around the World with Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
By Marietta Holley. 


Josiah Allen’s wife takes a much 
longer trip than usual this year. The 
family physician’s ultimatum is that the 
only thing which will save the life of 
Thomas Josiah, Thomas J.’s boy, is 
that he shali take a long sea voyage, and 
as there is no one to take him but his 
grandmother, she departs from her be- 
loved Josiah and starts on a trip around 
the world. Josiah goes after her, how- 
ever, and just reaches the steamer in 
time to sail. They visit China, India, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Italy, Greece, 
Austria, and other countries. The vol- 
ume is well illustrated. 
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Dodd, Mead and Company: 
His Version of It. By Paul Leicester Ford. 


A new edition in holiday attire. The 
marginal decorations and full-page il- 
lustrations in colour give the book a 
very attractive appearance. 


Some Adventures of Jack and Jill. By Bar- 
bara Yechton. 


Barbara Yechton, the writer of sto- 
ries for children, tells the adventures of 
Jack and Jill in the simple and pleasant 
manner which characterises ““We Ten,” 
“The Story of the Roses,” and her 
other tales. Illustrations by Anna M. 
Upjohn add to the interest of the book. 


Patty in the City. By Carolyn Wells. 


The readers who became interested in 
“Patty at Home” may renew her ac- 
uaintance while she is “in the city.” 
atty and the new friends she has 
formed organise a club, which has as its 
object “to be merry and scatter merri- 
ment around the world.” These girls 
make many sacrifices, win many battles, 
and have many splendid times. The 
book contains six illustrations. 


The Edge of Circumstance. By Edward 
Noble. 


A sea tale in which the reader is 
taken on two cruises of an unfortunate 
ship. The story narrates the exciting 
adventures experienced, the trials of an 
inventor whose devices are to revolu- 
tionise shipping, the mutiny of the 
crew, and the artful designing of men. 


The Artist’s Way of Working. By Russell 
Sturgis. 


Mr. Sturgis addresses his “Study of 
the Artist’s Way of Working in the 
Various Handicrafts and Arts of De- 
sign” to the art-loving public. It is in 
no sense a history of art, but is, rather, 
a “treatise on the ways in which the ar- 
tist’s conceptions are formed and take 
visible shape.” The purpose of the work 
is to ask and answer the questions: 
“What was the artist in search of as 
he wrought his work of art?—How did 
he achieve the desired result?” It de- 
scribes the processes of the sculptor, the 
painter; the working of mechanical 
trades, of wrought metal, in cast metal, 
in glass, enamel, baked clay, textiles, 
with the needle; and the decoration of 
books, both inside and outside. There 
are one hundred and nineteen illustra- 
tions in the book 


Wagner and His Isolde. By Gustav Kobbé. 


Wagner’s romance with Mathilde 
Wesendonk, from whom he has drawn 
the character of Isolde, forms the basis 
of this work. The author has used 
only the most-intimate and striking pas- 


sages from the large number of letters 
and journals, but the omissions do not 
seriously affect the story. The volume 
is well illustrated. 


French Profiles. By Edmund Gosse. 


A volume of critical and appreciative 
essays on modern French authors. The 
author has endeavoured in every case “to 
give an impression of the figure before 
me, which shall be in general harmony 
with the tradition of French criticism, 
but at the same time to preserve that 
independence which is the right of a 
foreign observer, and to illustrate the 
peculiarities of my subject by references 
to English poetry and prose.” 


Nedra. By George Barr McCutcheon. 


In “Nedra” Mr. McCutcheon has 
written a novel which is widely dif- 
ferent from “Graustark” and “Beverly 
of Graustark.” This is the story of an 
elopement of a young couple from Chi- 
cago, who decide to go to the Philip- 
pines by way of New York and Lon- 
don, travelling as brother and sister. 
Their difficulties commence in New 
York and become greatly exaggerated 
when they are shipwrecked in mid- 
ocean. Finally the hero finds himself 
stranded on the island of Nedra with 
another girl, whom he has rescued by 
mistake. The remainder of the story 
gives an account of their stay on the 
island, the finding of some of the other 
passengers, and the circumstances which 
have resulted from the strange mix-up. 


Cecilia’s Lovers. By Amelia E. Barr. 


A very good idea of the style of this 
story is obtained by a glance at its title. 
It portrays life in New York as it is 
seen to-day, and, as a love story, is 
said to possess a subtle charm. 


The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia. By 
Florence Morse Kingsley. 


Miss Cynthia’s life, not her nature, is 
narrow, unpleasant and selfish as a re- 
sult of the severity with which she had 
been brought up and her inflexible New 
England conscience. When the doctor 
tells her that, on account of an affec- 
tion of the lungs, she has just one short 
year to live, she rebels against her early 
training and becomes deaf to the 
troublesome conscience, and the way she 
spends the year is the theme of the 
story. Needless to state, she lives many 
years instead of one. 


Sunrise Acres. By Benjamin Brace. 

The conditions of his uncle’s will, in 
which he is to inherit a half-million 
dollars, is that the hero shall find and 
thrash in fair fight a man from whose 
hands the testator had received a thrash- 
ing years ago. The events which occur 

















when the legatee undertakes to carry 
out these terms is the story itself. A 
woman greatly complicates matters. 


A Little Girl in Old San Francisco. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. 


Juvenile. The “little girl” about 
which Miss Douglas writes first made 
her appearance in “Old New York.” 
She has since been in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, New Orleans, De- 
troit, St. Louis and Chicago. Now she 
has reached the Pacific coast and comes 
to San Francisco just after the outbreak 
of the gold fever. 


Dodge Publishing Company: 


For Each Day a Prayer. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Elisabeth Hamill Davis. 


Three hundred and sixty-five appro- 
priate selections, from various well- 
known writers. Some are in verse, oth- 
ers in prose; all are included for the 
purpose of comforting and uplifting any 
who may read them. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 


Paintings of the Louvre. By Dr. Arthur 
Mahler in collaboration with Carlos 
Blacker and William A. Slater. 


A handbook to the Spanish and Ital- 
ian “Paintings of the Louvre” treated 
in historical order from the early Byzan- 
tine workers to those of the Renais- 
sance. Murillo and Vélasquez are the 
two masters whose works occupy a 
large share of the section devoted to 
the Spanish school; while among the 
Italian there are Botticelli, Leonardo, 
Raphael, Titian, Veronese, Correggio., 
etc. There are one hundred and twenty- 
six illustrations, reproductions of the 
famous paintings, described. 


Ayesha. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


On Two Continents. Memories of Half a 
Century. By Marie Hansen Taylor, with 
the co-operation of Lilian Bayard Taylor 
Kiliani. 

In addition to writing an attractive 
and sympathetic biography of Bayard 

Taylor, Mrs. Taylor has included in her 
book a large number of anecdotes and 
reminiscences of the persons with whom 
she and her husband came into contact, 
such as Robert Browning, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Thackeray, Phebe and Alice 
Carey, Horace Greeley, Bryant, Sted- 
man, Bismarck, General Grant, and 
many others.~ There are also sketches 
of Gotha, Mrs. Taylor’s birthplace; her 
father, the astronomer and mathemati- 
cian; and of the many _— visited on 
the two continents.”” The volume con- 
tains eight illustrations. 
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Concerning Belinda. By Eleanor Hoyt 
Brainerd. 


A collection of ten stories, all complete 
in themselves, but each one “concern- 
ing Belinda,” a young teacher in a New 
York girl’s finishing-school and the 
maidens of whom she is in charge. The 
adventures and episodes are humor- 
ous, and all are told in a bright, inter- 
esting style. The volume contains 
twelve illustrations by Harrison Fisher 
and Katharine N. Richardson. 


‘The Golden Heart. By Violet Jacob. 


Eight fairy tales, the first of which 
gives the book its title. The others are 
Grimacon, The Sorcerer’s Sons and the 
Two Princesses of Japan, The Dove- 
cote, The Peacock’s Tail, The Pelican, 
The Cherry Trees, and Jack Frost. The 
volume is profusely illustrated. 


The Jewish Spectre. By George H. Warner. 


A study of the Jew in history and of 
the Jew of to-day, of the part the Jews 
have contributed in the civilisation of 
the world, and of the idea of universal 
brotherhood. 


The Colonel’s Dream. By Charles W. 
Chestnutt. 


An ex-Confederate officer is obliged, 
on account of ill-health, to return to the 
land of his birth after spending twenty 
years in the North, where he has accu- 
mulated wealth. In a “dream” he sees 
himself as the regenerator of the town, 
which is in a backward condition. He 
sets about to make the dream a reality 
and endeavours to elevate the standard 
of the negro and to improve the general 
condition of affairs. His attempts do 
not meet with favour and a final out- 
rage makes it necessary for him to leave 
the town. The book is said to present 
some views of the many-sided prob- 
lems which face the South to-day. The 
author, who is a negro, criticises the 
white man no more than he does his 
own race. 


Eaton and Mains: 
The Christian Faith. By Olin Alfred Curtis. 


This volume lays no claim to dog- 
matism, nor does it make any “attempt 
to speak the final word, or aim to be 
or become the ‘recognised authority’ of 
any church, or of any school, or of any 
man.” The author feels that, after long 
preparatory waiting, he has “caught an 
important vision of the Christian faith 
as an organic whole of doctrine,” and 
he wishes to aid others to catch the 
same vision. Man, The Christian Re- 
ligion, and The System of Doctrine are 
the three parts into which the subject 
is divided. 
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R.F. Fenno and Company: 


Mrs. Alderman Casey. By Irene Stoddard 
Capwell. 


In the brogue of her people Mrs. 
ap 4 tells about her neighbours, how 
the Casey family rise in the world, have 
hired girls, board at summer hotels, go 
to euchre parties, etc. The book has 
four illustrations. 


Fox, Duffield and Company: 


Cranford: a Play. By Marguerite Mering- 
ton. 


A three-act comedy based on Mrs. 
Gaskell’s well-known story. 


Double Darling and the Dreamspinner. By 
Candace Wheeler 


Juvenile. Ten stories about a little 
girl named Doubledarling, and the 
things she dreams when asleep. The 
book is well illustrated. 


Old Masters and New. By Kenyon Cox. 


These essays in art criticism are pub- 
lished in a new and more elaborately 
bound edition than those noted in the 
Book Mart for June. Well illustrated. 


Henry Frowde: 
Collected Sonnets of Lloyd Mifflin. 


In addition to a selection made from 
the author’s various books of verse, al- 
ready published, there are included in 
this volume several sonnets, written 
within the past year and appearing in 
this collection for the first time. The 
book contains over two hundred selec- 
tions of verse and a photogravure por- 
trait of the author. 


The Far East. By Archibald Little. 


Mr. Little has written this book dur- 
ing intervals of a business that is of 
an absorbing character. This business 
has made it necessary for him to travel 
extensively in China and neighbouring 
countries, and it has been on these jour- 
neys that he has acquired the knowl- 
edge which he has included in his 
work. The places described are China, 
the Yellow . River, the province of 
Szechuan, the Chengtu Plateau, the lower 
Yangtse provinces, the intermediate 
provinces, the basin between Yunnan 
and Canton, Mongolia, Manchuria, 
Turkestan, Tibet, Indo-China, Corea, 
Siam and Japan. The volume is 
abundantly supplied with maps and il- 
lustrations. 


The Grafton Press: 


Uncle Bob: His Reflections. 


By Laura 
Fitzhugh Preston. 


Reminiscences of “Uncle Bob,” a 
Southern negro, told in his own way and 


in his own words. Some of the titles 
are: “Marse Adam an’ Miss Eve,” 
“How Sis’ July Ann Come Th’oo,” 
“Double Weddenses on de Ole Planta- 
tion,” “In Beharves ob Miss Lucy.” 
R. F. Outcault has made the frontis- 
piece for the book. 


A Modern Miracle. By Corrilla Banister. 


“Psychic Power Made Plain’’ is the 
sub-title of this small volume, which is 
dedicated “to all who in charity give 
even so much as a cup of cold water to 
those who are stranded and athirst in 
the desert places of life.” 


Harper and Brothers: 
The Passport. By Richard Bagot. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


Her Memory Book. By Helen Hayes. 


An elaborately decorated volume, on 
each page of which is a space designed 
for recording various memoranda: 
such as signatures of guests, signatures 
of correspondents ; names of persons to 
whom the owner is indebted for flowers ; 
breakfast, luncheon, five-o’clock tea, 
and dinner engagements; chafing dish 
and card parties; musicals, dances, re- 
ceptions, theatre parties; autumn, 
winter, spring and summer sports; 
travels of interest, etc. 


The Gambler. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. 


The heroine of the latest story by 5 
ae of “The Masquerader’ 

h Asshlin, a fascinating al 
ene ul Irish girl. Clodagh, who is 
impulsive and knows no fear, inherits 
from her father a generous disposi- 
tion, a keen sense of honour, and an un- 
fortunate passion for gambling. She 
goes to Venice, and is soon the centre 
of attraction in the English colony. 
Here she becomes attached to Sir 
Walter Gore, who also has a keen sense 
of honour. His indifference is instru- 
mental in inducing the heroine to play. 
This leads to her undoing, but the love- 
story which develops has eventually a 
happy ending. 


The Island of Enchantment. By Justus 
Miles Forman. 


A romance of medizval Italy, the ex- 
act spot being = beautiful island of 
Arbe, to which place Zuan Gradenigo, a 
young captain, > been sent to rescue 
the island from the forces of the Ban 
of Bosnia. Here he has many ——- 
experiences in the cause of love an 
war. The volume contains four illus- 
trations in colour and marginal decora- 
tions in tint. 


ig Mary. By Annie Hamilton Don- 
neil. 


A prim little New England girl of 
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twelve years of age, who lives with her 
strait-laced and unwittingly cruel aunt, 
is the principal character in these eight 
stories. Rebecca Mary’s pathetical 
search for affection, her my to her 
white rooster, Thomas Jefferson, and 
her matter-of-fact devotion to the course 
of duty endear her to the heart of the 
reader. The book is intended for those 
men and women who love children and 
love to study them. The book contains 
eight illustrations in colour by Eliza- 
beth Shippen Green. 


Little Mother and Georgie. By Gertrude 
Smith. 


In each of these twelve stories for 
small children, Grandpa, who is 
“Georgie,” and Florence, or “Little 
Mudder,” are the principal characters. 
Each story is illustrated with a full- 
page picture in colour. 


Hernando Cortés. By Frederick A. Ober. 


This account of the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortés, a bankrupt Cuban 
planter and his untrained soldiers and 
sailors, is said to be told in a thrilling 
and entertaining manner, and to be an ac- 
curate addition to history. 


The Trident and the Net. By the author of 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 


Brittany, Paris and New York fur- 
nish the scenes for this novel, which is 
“a new departure” from the author’s 
previous work. The story narrates the 
adventures of a young marquis of Brit- 
tany, and tells how the influence of wo- 
man sways his nature for both good 
and bad. The portrait of Brittany is 
said to be drawn from a portion of that 
small region with which the average 
reader has little acquaintance. The 
book has six coloured illustrations. 


A Proposal under Difficulties. By John 
Kendrick Bangs. 


The situation in which Bob Yardsley, 
the hero of this little comedietta, finds 
himself is very funny. While waiting in the 
parlour for Dorothy Andrews, to whom 
he has come to propose, he rehearses his 
declaration of love on his knees before 
the mirror, and in the presence of 
Jennie, the housemaid, who has entered 
unobserved. Jennie accepts the offer of 
marriage very willingly, and before 
Yardsley can explain, his rival, Jack 
Barlow, bent upon the same errand, is 
shown into the room. Yardsley, warned 
by Jennie against her former sweet- 
heart, the coachman, eventually tells 
the truth, clears himself, and proposes 
in the presence, of his rival. 


The Knickerbocker Press: ; 
The Teller’s Tale. By Phil. A. Rush. 


“A Banking Story for Bankers; A 
Law Story for Lawyers; A Love Story 
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for Lovers” is the sub-title of this story, ~ 


and it explains very satisfactorily its 
nature. The temptation and result of 
overdrawing salaries in a banking- 
house is portrayed. The love-story is 
a double one. Six illustrations are con- 
tained in the book. 


John Lane Company: 
The Creed of Christ. 


“An attempt to interpret the personal 
belief of Christ Himself, so far as it can 
be deduced from the record of His acts 
and sayings.” The chapter titles are: 
The yings of Christ, Pharisaism, 
God the Lawgiver, God the Father, The 
Kingdom of God, — Failure, and 
Final Triumph. ublished anony- 
mously. 


The Macmillan Company: 
Rational Living. By Henry Churchill King. 


R 


While this book does not aim to be 
“a technical treatise upon psychology, 
nor profess to embody the results of 
original psychological investigation, it 
does distinctly aim to make generally 
available the most valuable tions 
for living that can be drawn from the 
results of the best workers in this 
field.” The four eat inferences 
from modern psychology suggesting 
life and character, are according to the 
author: the complexity of life, the unity 
of man, the central importance of will 
— action, and the concreteness of the 
r 


resentative Essays on the Theory of 
tyle. Chosen and edited by William T. 
Brewster. 


The following essays are contained 
in this collection: Literature, by John 
Henry Newman; Style, by Thomas de 
Quincey; The Philosophy of Style, by 
Herbert Spencer; The Principles of 
Success in Literature, by George Henry 
Lewes; Style in Literature—Its Techni- 
cal Elements, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son; Style, by Walter Pater; and Our 
English Prose, by Frederic Harrison. 
Professor Brewster has included an in- 
troduction, notes and questions, an in- 
dex, and a list of the books spoken of 
in the introduction and the notes. 


Knock at a Venture. By Eden Phillpotts. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


The Fair Maid of Greystones. By Beulah 





Marie Dix. 


A romance of the days of the Com- 
monwealth. Jock Hetherington, the 
hero, has all kinds of adventures and 
escapes; in one case he saves himself 
by impersonating his cousin, whom he 
resembles; in another he finds himself 
unexpectedly in possession of a wife, 
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whom he has married in a spirit of kind- 
fst ness and appreciation for an act of 
friendship previously shown by the girl, 


; at a time when Jock was in need of a 
La friend. The hero, who is all tangled 
‘& up in a web of circumstances, is finally 


cleared, and as a result, his young wife 

comes into possession of great wealth 

i and of the manor of Greystones. Jock, 

ce now feeling himself an intruder, is 

4 about to leave his wife in the luxury 

1. with which she is surrounded, when he 

H finds that she loves him as well as he 
loves her. 


i Political Theories from Luther to Montes- 
quieu. By William Archibald Dunning. 


il The work begun in the “History of 
i Political Theories, Ancient and Medi- 


an: zval,” published three years ago, is 
Hi carried on in this volume to the middle 

discussed are The Reformation, Anti- 
i Monarchic Doctrines in the Sixteenth 


Century, Jean Bodin, Catholic Contro- 
versialists and Jurists, Hugo Grotius, 
English Political Philosophy before the 
Puritan Revolution, Theories of the 
Puritan Revolution, Thomas Hobbes, 
Continental Theory during the Age of 
i} © Louis XIV., John Locke, From Locke 
to Montesquieu, and Montesquieu. 


| of the eighteenth century. The topics 
{ 


Andrew Marvell. By Augustine Birrell. 


a0 Issued in the “English Men of Let- 
ters” series. Mr. Birrell’s book covers 
i Andrew Marvell’s poetry, his political 
ef writings, his career in the House of 
i Commons, and all the facts which it was 
44) possible for the biographer to obtain 
|i concerning a poet who is well known, 
Av but of whom the world knows little. 


Southern Italy and Sicily and the Rulers of 
the South. By Frances Marion Crawford. 


This is to all appearances a popular 
edition in one volume of a work which 
appeared about five years ago in two 
parts. The book contains reproductions 
of the one hundred original illustrations 
by Henry Brokman. It is said that 
this history of Southern Italy and 
Sicily, from the days of Ulysses to the 
days of the Mafia, reads like a story. 


al How to Collect Books. By J. H. Slater. 


The author aims “to anticipate some 
of the questions most likely to be asked 
by the collector of books at the com- 
Hi mencement of his career, . . . to let a 
if little light upon the simpler phases of 
a a subject which, in its more ambitious 
Dt aspects, is exceedingly complicated and 
beyond the power of any one to master 
in its entirety.” Mr. Slater discusses 
i with beginners upon the value of bind- 
ings, pedigrees of books, imperfect cop- 
ies, the restoration of soiled books, etc. 
There are also discussions upon manu- 
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scripts, paper and paper marks, book- 
binding, illustrated books, celebrated 
presses, great collectors, early editions, 
etc. The volume is well illustrated. 


Colonial Administration. By Paul S. 


Reinsch. 


“The purpose of this volume is to 
furnish a statement of the various prob- 
lems confronting colonial governments ; 
and to indicate the main lines of solu- 
tion that have been attempted; selecting 
from the vast amount of available ma- 
terial the most striking illustrations. It 
intends to give a survey of the varied 
activities of colonial governments.” Is- 
sued in the “Citizen’s Library” series. 


American Book-Plates. By Charles Dexter : 
Allen. 


A new and cheaper edition of a vol- 
ume published about eleven years ago. 
It contains a bibliography by Eben 
Newell Hewins, and is illustrated with 
many reproductions of rare and inter- 
esting book-plates which appeared in 
the first issues of the book. 


The Story of Edinburgh. 
Smeaton. 


Although based on the larger volume 
which appeared last year, this edition of 
the “Story of Edinburgh” is an inde- 
pendent work, and includes a large 
amount of matter not found in its pred- 
ecessor. The volume is profusely illus- 
trated. It belongs to the “Medizval 
Town” series. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
His Son. 

Heretofore published in two volumes, 
this work is now issued in a one-volume 
edition. It contains all the material in 
the previous editions, which includes 
extracts from unpublished poems and 
letters; from the “home” journal, show- 
ing how the days were spent by Tenny- 
son; and gives a biography of the poet. 


Heimweh. By John Luther Long. 


In the title-story in this collection of 
eight, Betsy and John live happily to- 
gether in poverty for sixty years with- 
out an unkind word. They hope- for a 
home, fear charity, and die together in 
the almshouse. The spirit of “heavenly 
longing” pervades the book. The titles 
of the other stories are: The Siren, 
The Loaded Gun, Liebereich, Jupiter 
a “Sis,” Thor’s Emerald, and 

uile. 


By Oliphant 


A Memoir. By 


Restrictive Railway Legislation. By Henry 

Haines. 

The substance of a course of twelve 
lectures delivered in April and May of 
this year at the Boston University 
School of Law is contained in this book. 
The lectures are an endeavour “to pre- 
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sent the manner in which legislation and 
judicial decisions have affected the op- 
erations of railway corporations in their 
relations to the public.” 


William Marabell: 


Sherman Watterson. By William Marabell. 


A novel of American life, the scenes 
and characters of which are taken from 
Indiana. 


McClure, Phillips and Company: 


My Friend the Chauffeur. By C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. 


Reviewed in the Chronicle and Com- 
ment of this magazine. 


Justice. By Charles Wagner. 


A plea to humanity that it may live 
uprightly, that it may consider justice 
in regard to justice individually and col- 
lectively, in word, thought, and deed. 
The work is divided into eight parts: 
The Birth to Righteousness, Dominion 
and Voluntary Service, Mine and Thine, 
Science and Faith, The Love of Coun- 
try—Humanity, The Churches—The 
Church—Religious Justice, Society and 
the Individual Social Justice, and The 
Religious Conception of Work. 


Plunkitt of Tammany Hall. By W. L. 
Riordon. 


“A series of very plain talks on very 
practical politics, delivered by ex-Sen- 
ator George Washington Plunkitt, the 
Tammany philosopher, from his ros- 
trum, the New York County Court- 
House Bootblack Stand.” These talks 
are said to be both witty and wise. The 
various topics discussed by Plunkitt are: 
Honest Graft and Dishonest Graft, 
New York is Pie for the Hayseeds, 
Brooklynites Natural-born Hayseeds, 
On Municipal Ownership, Concerning 
Gas in Politics, Bosses Preserve the 
Nation, etc. 


A Commercial Traveller in South-America. 
By Frank Wiborg. 

“Being the experiences and impres- 
sions of an American business man on 
a trip through Panama, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chili, the Argentine Republic and 
Brazil.” Mr. Wiborg points out that 
“right at our very doors the trade of 
a great continent is slipping beyond our 
reach. . . . Germany, England, and 
France are engaged in a commercial in- 
vasion of American soil, and meeting 
with little or no opposition from us.” 
The writer suggests the remedies for 
the existing conditions. 


The Ancient Landmark. By Elizabeth 
Cherry Waltz. 


A romance of Kentucky. The novel 
takes its title from the tradition which 


claims that the Southern people hold 
strong prejudices against divorce. The 
heroine is married to a man addicted 
to the use of drugs. The violence and 
tantrums to which he subjects her are 
borne because the community thinks it 
her duty. Things are brought to a 
crisis when a distant relative comes and 
proves his right to her. 


Back Home. By Eugene Wood. 

The characteristic sketches of rural 
community life are both humorous and 
pathetic. The reader goes through the 
joys and sorrows of the average coun- 
try boy in the “Old Red School-house,” 
in the swimming-hole, at the circus and 
county fair, tournament, etc. The vol- 
ume is illustrated. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


The Larkins Wedding. By Alice McAlilly. 
A humorous tale of the Middle West. 
The heroine is Elviny Larkins, a cheer- 
ful and philosophical washerwoman. It 
is Elviny’s chief desire to give her 
pretty daughter a wedding equal to any 
the village has ever seen. The way 
this ambition is carried out is the tale 
itself. The wedding is attended by a 
surprise. The volume contains several 
illustrations. 


The Baglioni. By Henry Lane Eno. 

A drama in five acts. The story is 
founded upon the records of a historian 
who, living at the same time of the 
Baglioni family, is supposed to have 
been an eye-witness to many of the 
thrilling scenes which occurred during 
the reign of these people in Umbria. 


The Woozlebeasts. By J. P. Benson. 

Juvenile. These rhymes and full-page 
illustrations introduce to the children 
such animals as the Egsteela, the Phair, 
the Berlite, the Kryme, the Chark, the 
Chorah, the Chinta, the Boh, and a 
great many other animals with funny 
names. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 


Recollections of a Confederate Staff Officer. 
By General G. Moxley Sorrel. 

In the introduction which Senator 
John W. Daniel has contributed to the 
book, he says: “This volume will be 
useful to the historian in giving him an 
insight to the very image and body of 
the times. It will carry him to the gen- 
eral’s headquarters and from there to the 
picket-line; from the kitchen camp-fire 
and baking-oven to the hospital of the 
commissary and quartermaster, to the 
trenches in the battlefield; from the 
long march to the marshalled battle 
line; from the anxieties of the rear- 
guard of the retreat to the stern array 
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of the charging columns.” There are 
included accounts of such men as 
Bragg, Polk, Lee, Longstreet, Ewell, 
D. si Hill, A. P. Hill, Jeb Stuart, 
Early, Anderson, Mahone, Van Dorn, 
and many others. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
The Scarlet Pimpernel. By Baroness Orczy. 


The book takes its name from the 
flower-badge worn by the leader of a 
daring band of Englishmen who risked 
their lives during the Revolution in order 
to save members of the French nobility 
from the Terrorists of France. The 
heroine is a charming, fearless woman, 
and the crisis of the story is reached 
when she unwittingly condemns her 
husband by giving information which 
promises to save her brother. 


Romance of the French Abbeys. By Eliza- 
beth W. Champney. 


An illustrated work of French legend 
and history. The volume may be said 
to complement the three former books 
by the same author. There are descrip- 
tions of The Golden Mystery—An Epi- 
sode in the History of the Abbey of 
Vezelay; The Masterpiece of Frére 
Placide—A Story of One of the Artisan- 
Monks of Cluny; The Wolf of Saint 
Francis—From the Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Montmajour; The Vision of 
Saint Bernard—A Legend of Clair- 
vaux; The Tapestries of Bourganeuf— 
How They Came to the Commanders 
of the ights MHospitallers; Intra 
Muros—Being the Adventures of a 
Red Box; The Abbey Church of Brou! 
The Green Dragon of Fécamp, etc. The 
volume is well illustrated. 


Shelburne Essays. By Paul Elmer More. 


The third in this series of essays by 
Shelburne includes the following sub- 
jects: The Correspondence of William 
Cowper, Whittier the Poet, The Cen- 
tenary of Sainte Beuve, The Scotch 
Novels and Scotch History, Swinburne, 
Christina Rossetti, Why is Browning 
Popular? A Noteon Byron’s“Don Juan, 
Laurence ee Henry Shorthouse, 
The Quest of a Century. 


The Spanish Settlements within the Present 
Limits of the United States. Florida, 


1562-1574. By Woodbury Lowery. 
Although a continuation of the au- 
thor’s previous work, his new book 
treats the subject as a distinct episode 
in the history of the Spanish colonial 
enterprises. The volume contains a 
record of the period of the French set- 
tlement in Florida under Ribaut and 
Laudonniere, their expulsion of Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles, and the founda- 
tion of the first permanent Spanish col- 
ony; a review of the Spanish policy 
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with regard to French aggression in 
North America, and the diplomatic re- 
lations between Philip II. and Cathe- 
rine de’ Medici in respect to their con- 
flicting claims to Florida; and a history 
of the missions in Florida, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia undertaken at the in- 
stigation of Spain. 


Mohammed and the Rise of Islam. By D. S. 
Margoliouth. 


Issued in the “Heroes of the Nations” 
series. We quote the general purpose 
of the work from the author’s preface: 
“The standpoint from which this book 
is written is suggested by the title of 
the series. I regard Mohammed as a 
great man, who solved a political prob- 
lem of appalling difficulty—the con- 
struction of a state and an empire out of 
the Arab tribes. I have endeavoured, 
in recounting the mode in which he ‘ac- 
complished this, to do justice to his 
intellectual ability, and to observe 
towards him the respectful attitude 
which his greatness deserves; but other- 
wise this k does not aim at being 
either an apology or an indictment. In- 
deed, -neither sort of work is now re- 
quired.” 


Love Alone is Lord. By. F. Frankfort 
Moore. 


The romantic life of Lord Byron is 
the theme of this novel. The heroine 
is the poet’s early love, Mary Chaworth, 
although Lady Caroline Lamb figures 
prominently in the story. The tale be- 
gins during Lord Byron’s boyhood, and 
has its ending at the time when he is 
contemplating running away with Mary, 
now Mrs. Muster. This action is frus- 
trated by the terrible accident which 
befell Mr. Muster. 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 
The Village Artist. By Adeline M. Teskey. 


The “village artist” does not paint in 
oils, water-colours or clay, but works 
among her neighbours, her home, in 
her garden, on the school-grounds, in 
church, and on the village streets, try- 
ing to bring out the beauty of the lives 
and conditions with which she comes in 
contact. 


St. Cuthbert’s. By Robert E. Knowles. 


A Canadian Presbyterian clergyman 
tells the romance of his own parish. 
The reader makes the acquaintance of 
many interesting characters among these 
Scotch people, most of whom the min- 
ister has Found to be tried and true 
friends. A pretty love story, in which 
Margaret, the clergyman’s daughter, is 
the heroine, runs through the book. 


Saint Cecilia of the Court. By Isabella R. 
Hess. 


Saint Cecilia is not the docile young 
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heroine that her nickname would 
imply. She has red hair, and belongs 
to the tenement section of downtown 
New York. Pathos and humour are 
combined in the story, which tells how 
the girl “rises superior to the discour- 
agement of the Court,” and which por- 
trays many sides of New York life and 
shows the good that will never cease 
to exist in the tenements, hospitals, and 
saloons of the city. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


Confessions of Lord Byron. Arranged by 
W. A. Lewis Bettany. 


An imported volume consisting of a 
collection of Lord Byron’s private opin- 
ions of men and of matters, taken from 
the new and enlarged edition of his let- 
ters and journals. The work is divided 
into six parts: Byron’s Reflections of 
Himself, Byron’s Religious Views, 
Byron’s Opinions of the Literary Life, 
Byron’s Estimate of Contemporary 
English Poets, Byron’s Obiter Dicta on 
the Drama, and Byron’s Valuation of 
His Friends. Two portraits of the 
writer illustrate the book. 


Mary, Queen of Scots: Her Life Story. By 
A. H. Millar. 

In this volume, which has been im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, the 
author says in the preface that it is 
necessary to appreciate the difficult cir- 
cumstances in which the Queen was 
placed before condemning her. It is, 
therefore, the purpose of this work “to 
place the events of her chequered career 
faithfully before the reader, so that he 
may draw his own conclusions.” The 
book contains eight portraits and illus- 
trations. 


Fisherman’s Luck. By Henry Van Dyke. 
A new edition, and printed from new 
plates, similar in form to the edition of 
“Little Rivers,” and others of Dr. Van 
Dyke’s books. Full-page illustrations in- 
crease the interest of the book. 


McAllister and His Double. By Arthur 
Train. 


The book is composed of eleven in- 
dependent stories, the principal charac- 
ters in all being McAllister and his 
“double.” McAllister is a clubman, his 
double is his valet. Each story tells of 
some thrilling complication into which 
the clubman has blundered and from which 
he extricates both himself and his valet. 
There are twelve illustrations in the 
volume. 


The Gardens of Italy. Two volumes. By 
Charles Latham. 

An importation of two volumes. It is 

made up of a series of illustrations 

from photographs of the most famous 
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examples, including about three hun- 
dred plates. Descriptive text is sup- 
plied by E. March Phillipps. The work 
presents a very handsome appearance. 


Songs and Lyrics from the Dramatists of 
the XVI., XVII., and XVIII. Centuries. 
An imported volume issued in the 
“Newnes’ Pocket Classics” series. 
Among the selections are ms from 
the pens of such writers as Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Milton, Dryden, Nash, etc. 


The Success of Defeat. By Maltbie D. Bab- 
cock, D.D. 

An address delivered in Baltimore be- 
fore the Convention of the Maryland 
Christian Endeavour Union, in 1893. 
Dr. Babcock repeated the sermon a few 
months afterwards ina distant city with 
very gratifying results. 


St. Ives. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 


Complete Poems. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 
Three more volumes in the Bio- 
taphical Edition of Robert Louis 
tevenson’s works, prefaced by Mrs. Ste- 
venson. “St. Ives’ relates the adventures 
of a French prisoner in England; “The 
Wrong Box” was written in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Stevenson’s stepson, 
Lloyd Osbourne; and “Complete 
Poems” consists of A Child’s Garden 
of Verses, Underwoods, and Ballads. 


A eS of Egypt. From the XIXth to 
the XXXth Dynasties. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie. 


This importation is the third volume 
in “A History of Egypt” contributed by 
Mr. Petrie. There are six volumes in 
the set, which is now completed. The 
author claims his book to be “only a 
skeleton of facts.” He has made thor- 
ough researches of the epochs of Egyp- 
tian history, with which the work deals, 
and the “great mass of fresh discover- 
ies” have necessitated much revision and 
labour, and the results are widely dif- 
ferent from some of the previous his- 
torical records. 


Dante the Wayfarer. By Christopher Hare. 


In this volume, which Scribner’s 
Sons have imported, the purpose of the 
author is to “take Dante himself as 
my guide for an earthly pilgrimage; 
following him through the ancient cities 
of Northern Italy, from one refuge to 
another in his long exile, up the steep 
mountain path, by the river side, along 
many a -way far from the busy 
haunts of men, where the world which 
the poet saw still lives unchanged after 
six centuries.” There are a number of 
illustrations in the work. 
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In and Around Venice. By Horatio F. 
ij Brown. 
iN An imported volume intended as a 
ell companion to “Life on the Lagoons.” 
a The work contains many sketches of the 
if neighbouring hills, towns and villages. 
a Among the subjects discussed are: The 
: Campanile of San Marco and the Log- 
‘y getta of Sansovino, The Twin Columns 
of the Piazzetta, Some Venetian 
ef Knockers, A Great Family—the Gius- 
eit, tiniani, Venetian Proverbs, Venice en 
ii Féte, Floods on the Mainland, etc. 


q Drawings of Rossetti. 
An gree work, uniform with the 
u 


} other volumes of the “Modern Master 
if Draughtsmen”’ series. About fifty of 
2) Rossetti’s drawings are reproduced in 
i black and white and in tint. Mr. T. 


| Martin Wood has written an introduc- 
tia tory preface to the drawings, in which 
| 8 he describes at length the various works 
ii of the artist. 


iF Kipps. By H. G. Wells. 
in Here is told the story of a simple soul. 
4 When the reader first meets Kipps, who 
i is “‘a’ Norphan,” he is living with his 
| abe and aunt in New Romney. Leav- 
Be ing them, he takes up one thing after 
“ another until he comes unexpectedly 
' into a fortune. He is beset by persons 
vf suddenly interested in his welfare, by 
} books on etiquette, and literature and 
social engagements, with which he is 
Ba. entirely out of harmony. At length he 
‘ i finds himself engaged to marry Miss 
nt Helen Walsingham.  Terror-stricken 
an at the terrible tide of events which is 
sweeping him along, he runs away—bac 
to New Romney—and implores a sweet- 
heart of the old days to save him from 
iy these dreadful things by marrying him. 
14 They soon lose their money, and Kipp 
El regards this as an act of Providence. 
| The story is said to be pitiful, humor- 

ous, and dramatic. 


William Hogarth. By G. Baldwin Brown. 


; An imported addition to the “Makers 
ai of British Art” series. The principal 
facts detailed in this biography concern 

the early life and artistic training of 
Hogarth, his character and personality, 
his place in the London of the eigh- 
teenth century, the classification of 
Hogarth’s designs, his book illustra- 
tions, satirical prints of special allusion, 
subscription tickets, didactic pieces and 
social studies, and Hogarth as a graphic 
ayy | artist and as a maker of British art. The 
Bl | volume is well illustrated. 


Mrs. Radigan. By Nelson Lloyd. 








A satire on certain social conditions 
aes in modern New York society. 
The story is told through a real estate 
man, who_followed that line of business 
because 


== 


“all the cotillon leaders are 
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in real estate or architecture, as dancing 


is a branch of their business.” Mrs. 
Radigan is a “climber” who has come 
from Kansas City and succeeds in 
reaching the topmost rung in the so- 
ciety ladder; Miss Pearl Veal and Mr. 
J. Madison Mudison, who live under 
the motto “It is just as well to be smart 
as to be famous,” are other interesting 
characters. 


Thomas Whittaker: 


Sunday Talks with Boys and Girls. By 
Barbara Yechton. 


With a verse of Scripture as the text 
for each, fifty-two talks are given to 
boys and girls. The themes of the talks 
cover a wide range of subjects. 


Religion and Politics. By Algernon Sidney 
Crapsey. 

These thirteen lectures were delivered 
by the author to the congregation of 
which he is pastor. On account of the 
discussion and contention which 4 
aroused, they are published in full * 
order that the writer may be judged 
by the whole body of his thought, rather 
than by any selected portion of the 
same.” Among the subjects are: State, 
The Attitude of Jesus to the State, 
Jesus’ Method of Government, The Im- 
perialised Church, The Rise of the 
National Churches, etc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dana Estes and Company: 

Mrs. Tree’s Will. By Laura E. Richards. 
The reader of “Mrs. Tree” will recog- 

nise many characters in the present tale 
which, while a complete story in itself, 

is in many respects a sequel to the first. 

It contains a series of testimonials to 
Mrs. Tree by her friends and neigh- 
bours, and illustrates the qualities of the 
original New England stock. Four 
characteristic illustrations are included. 


Ginn and Company: 
The Philippine Islands. 


son. 


By Fred W. Atkin- 


The aim of this book is “to give the 
public at large a definite idea of just 
what our new possessions in the Orient 
comprehend, to correct impressions that 
have been caused by erroneous accounts, 
and to reconcile views that have come 
from the two necessarily conflicting 
sources,—the military and the civil. 

In short, the aim is to give con- 
cisely that sort of information which will 
be the best substitute for an actual ac- 
quaintance with the different parts of 
the archipelago.” The volume is well 
illustrated. 

















Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


Rose o’ the River. By Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. 

A village in Maine is the setting for this 
story of a young love. Rose, the belle 
of the town, becomes eng 
Stephen Waterman, a sturdy *Pokce 
but the engagement is Pom wed when he 
feels that the affections of Rose have 
been transferred to Claude, a spruce 
salesman from Boston.. When the hero- 
ine finds that Claude’s attractions are 
no deeper than the surface, she wins 
Stephen back. The charm of the story 
is said to lie in the setting and the fash- 
ion in which the author pictures her 
characters. 


Kristy’s Surprise Party. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. 

Although each of these sixteen sto- 
ries is complete in itself, they are joined 
together in a pleasing way to children. 
One tells about the party mentioned in 
the title, another about an experience in 
the Chicago fire, and others are the sto- 
ries told by Kristy’s guests at her party. 
There are four illustrations in colour 
by Ethel N. Farnsworth. 


Complete Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
Edited by Bliss Perry. 

The purpose of the Cambridge Edi- 
tion, in which this volume is published, 
is to give all the necessary information 
for understanding the poets and their 
works, and for profitable study of 
them. In addition to the complete 
poetical works of the author, this volume 
includes a portrait of Lord Byron, a 
biographical sketch, notes, etc. 


Little, Brown and Company: 


The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary. By Anne 
Warner. 


Before the opening of the story “Aunt 
Mary” had received a legacy from her 
niece, whom she had not seen since the 
niece eloped many years previous, in the 
form of her five orphaned children. 
Aunt Mary had succeeded in bringing 
them all up creditably until she came to 
Jack, a feet ean, lovable scape- 
grace. Although his aunt’s idol, he 
became involved in so many exasperat- 
ing episodes that she finally disinherited 
him She fell into a trap laid for her 
ahd went to New York with all the 
speed which her seventy years could 
muster, to attend him during an illness, 
only to find him well and waiting for 
her. This visit with Jack and his col- 
lege friends is the “rejuvenation of 
Aunt Mary.” A love story runs through 
the book. 


The School-house in the Woods. By A. G. 
Plympton. 
As may be inferred from the title, this 
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book is intended to interest young peo- 
ple. It portrays the daily life of boys 
and girls who attend school, and in- 
troduces characters which the reader is 
glad to know. The volume is illus- 
trated. 


Heroes of Iceland. With a New Preface, 
Introduction and Notes by Allen French. 


Adapted from Dasent’s translation of 
“The Story of Burnt Njal,” the great 
Icelandic saga. The legend deals with 
this country in the tenth century, when 
the standard of courage was very high. 
The life and habits of the Norseman 
are shown in this thrilling tale. 


A Daughter of the Rich. By M. E. Waller. 


This pretty story of family life in- 
troduces the small daughter of a rich 
man and “her many friends, the blos- 
soms of Mount Hunger.” The volume 
appears in a new edition, the illustra- 
tions for which have been made by 
Ellen Bernard Thompson. 


Shipwrecked in Greenland. By Arthur R. 
Thompson. 


A story of adventure in which a party 
of boys, a sea-captain and a young man 
have thrilling experiences while trying 
to rescue the crew and passengers from 
a stranded steamer, which they find 
drifting not far from St. John. Among 
the points of interest at which they stop 
is an Eskimo village. The story is 
based on the experiences of an expedi- 
tion which came to grief off the coast of 
Greenland in 1 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company: 
Life More Abundant. By Henry Wood. 


The aim of this work, which the au- 
thor claims is written from an inde- 
pendent standpoint, is to preserve “all 
that is intrinsic in the Written Word, 
. . . to brighten and deepen the read- 
er’s faith in the Bible, and to aid in 
establishing that faith upon a surer 
basis... . It is addressed to the intel- 
ligent lay mind, which has neither the 
time nor training for dealing with the 
intricacies of technical criticism and 
spiritual symbolism.” 


The Only True Mother Goose. With Intro- 
duction by Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 


“An exact reproduction of the text 
and illustrations of the original edition 
published and copyrighted in Boston, 
in the year 1833, by Munroe and 
Francis.” The reproduction of these 
rhymes and jingles, which have for 
years been out of print, is at the urgent 
request of Dr. Hale, who has written 
an introduction to the book. 


The Boy Craftsman. By A. Neely Hall. 


A volume of practical and profitable 
ideas for a boy’s leisure hours. It gives 
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suggestions for making the money neces- 
sary to buy the tools and materials re- 
quired for making the things which the 
boy is taught how to build and con- 
struct in the other parts of the book. 
The idea of economy is carried out in 
all cases. The author aims to help 
boys with their problems of earning 
money, as well as furnishing recreative 
and entertaining work. 


When Grandmamma was Fourteen. By 
Marion Harland. 


“When Grandmamina was New” is 
the title of stories already published, 
which the author told of her own young 
days. In “When Grandmamma was 
Fourteen” these stories are continued, 
and the reader sees old Richmond 
through the eyes of Molly Burwell, a 
fourteen-year-old girl. 


Ben Pepper. By Margaret Sidney. 


The “Pepper Books,” of which there 
are already nine, are well known, and 
youthful readers will heartily welcome 
the tenth book in the series. Ben is a 
“quiet, steady-as-a-rock boy,” and his 
splendid qualities, together with the 
many i times described, will make 
this story interesting to all boys and girls. 


Dan Monroe. By W. O. Stoddard. 


Dan Monroe was the drummer-boy of 
the Lexington militia, and his closest 
friend and companion was the fifer. 
These two boys are the heroes of Mr. 
Stoddard’s story, into which he has in- 
troduced the Concord fight, the battle 
of Bunker Hill, and the arrival of 
ae A book of interest to 

ys. 


The Runaway Donkey and Other Rhymes. 
By Emilie Poulsson. 

Juvenile. It will, no doubt, add to the 
child’s interest in these stories, to know 
that some of the characters are true to 
life and that many of them are true 
stories. 


The Making of a Man. By Orison Swett 
Marden. 

A series of talks to boys on such 
topics as Self-Honor, The Price of Suc- 
cess, The Man of Force, Courage at 
the Sticking Point, Moral Daring, and 
sixteen other subjects of a kindred 
nature. 


L. C. Page and Company: 


The Cathedrals of Northern Spain. By 
Charles Rudy. 


This work, which is necessarily of an 
architectural and historical nature, is 
based on evolutionary principles and en- 
deavours to demonstrate the motives of 
certain artistic phenomena. The author 
explains the general purpose of the 
book, in the hope that they who seek 
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to determine which art phenomena are 
natural and which artificial, may “find 
some remarks or some observations in 
the following chapters to help them dis- 
cover the real truth concerning the 
Spaniard’s love, or his insensibility for 
architectural monuments, as well as his 
share in the erection of cathedrals, pal- 
aces, and castles.” The cathedrals of 
over thirty towns are described. The 
volume is well illustrated. 


The Art of the Venice Academy. By Mary 
Knight Potter. 

Each room in the Royal Gallery of 
Fine Arts in Venice is treated here as a 
unit in itself. The order of the rooms 
considered has been chosen by the 
writer, in order to give “the best op- 
portunity for some sort of a compre- 
hensive view of the Venetian painting 
of the Renaissance.” In order to give 
as much space and comment as possible 
to the painters themselves, the writer 
has, in many instances, barely outlined 
the lesser pictures, believing it desirable 
that the reader should gain some defi- 
nite, if slight, idea of the style and abil- 
ity of the more unimportant as well as 
the most noted painters. The volume is 
well illustrated. 


Red Fox. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 

This is a history of the life of a red 
fox from his babyhood, of his adven- 
turous career in the “Ringwaak Wilds,” 
and of his final triumph over the ene- 
mies of his kind. The hero fox, it is 
claimed, may be taken as fairly typical, 
both in his characteristics and his ex- 
periences. Fifty full-page drawings il- 
lustrate the book. 


The Pilgrim Press: 


The Opportunity of <vagrepeionaliom, By 
Washington Gladden, D.D. 
An address paver before various 
Congregational assemblies in 1904 and 
1905, published in pamphlet form. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jewish Publication Society of America: 


American Jewish Year Book. 5666. Edited 
by Cyrus Adler and Henrietta Szold. 

A general record of Jewish activities 
in the United States from September 
1905, to September 19, 1906. The list 
of “Selected Hebraica and on ag 
have been omitted from this annual ; 
its place several new lists, all ae 
ing to America, have been included. 
There are also other changes. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


The Vortex. By Thomas McKean. 


In order that he may obtain the 
money of Paul Trefusis’s wife, who is 
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. Pam. von Hutten. 


. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. 


tich, Father Lamian, a Jesuit priest, en- 
deavours to convert Trefusis to the 
Catholic faith. He resorts to a deep- 
laid plot, in which the services of Elena 
Cantilena, a beautiful actress and 
model, are employed to carry out his 
evil scheme. His efforts are of no 
avail when Miss Martha Webster, a 
friend of Paul’s wife, appears on the 
scene. The priest’s sins find him out, 
and he is drawn in a tighter net than the 
one he has set to catch others. 


Montaigne. By Edward Dowden. 


To be reviewed in a subsequent issue 
of this magazine. 


The Canterbury Pilgrimages. By H. Snow- 


den Ward. 


“The interest of the book centres 
around two great tragedies: the fall of 
Thomas the Archbishop, and the fall of 
the worship of Thomas the Martyr. 
These are bound up with a part of a 
still greater tragedy: the collapse of a 
grand religious movement, which, with 
all its human imperfections and short- 
comings, had done a noble work for 
those who needed it most—the poor, the 
weak, the suffering.” Mr. Ward’s work 
is said to give general information not 
only concerning the pilgrimages, but of 
the manners and customs of that por- 
tion of medieval history. The book is 
well supplied with illustrations and 
maps. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 


MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most popu- 
lar new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of September and the Ist of 
October. 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50 
(Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Missourian. Lyle. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


. Perdita and Other Poems. Bayne. (Cole.) 


1.25. 
. The Gambler. Thiirston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
4. The Dark Lantern. Robins. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
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. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. 


. Iole. Chambers. 
. A Daughter of the South. 


. A Dark Lantern. Robins. 


. Sanna. 


. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. 


. The Missourian. Lyle. 
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. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

(Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

(Appleton.) $1.25. 
Eggleston. 
(Lothrop.) $1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. Return. MacGowan-Cooke. (Page.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Macmillan. ) 
$1.50. 


. Peter’s Mother. de la Pasture. (Dutton.) 


$1.50. 
. Iole. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.25. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
. At the Sign of the Fox. “Barbara.” (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 
Waller. (Harper.) $1.50. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


e ¢ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


(Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


5 = Little Green Door. Bassett. (Lothrop.) 
1.50. 

j “—_ Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 

. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Lady Penelope.. Roberts. 
. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. - 


(Page.) $1.50. 


The Boss of Little Arcady. Wilson. 
(Lothrop.) $1.50. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. 


(Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Image in the Sand. Benson. (Lippin- 


cott.) $1.50. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 
. At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern. Reed. 
(Putnam.) $1.50. 
' bo Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

. Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie. 
(Page.) $1.50. 

. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

‘ a Austin. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
1.50. 


Conrad. 


DENVER, COL. 


; oo McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 

. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


1.50. 
. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. A Fool for Love. Lynde. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) 75 cents. 

At the Sign of the Fox. “Barbara.” (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 

3 7 McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 

. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

é —_ McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 

. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. Rose o’ the River. aa (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 
(Little, 


$1.2 
. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Man of the gs Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.5 

; ss Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 


. Rose o’ the River. 


. The Missourian. Lyle. 


. The Missourian. Lyle. 


. Rose o’ the River. 


. Rose o’ the River. 


. A Daughter of the South. 


. Rose o’ the River. 
.25. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


. Claims and Counterclaims. 


. Pam. von Hutten. 


. The Masquerader. 
. The Voyageur. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50 

Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

(Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50 


E or von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 
. Isidro. Austin. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


$1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
(Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holkt.) 


$1.50. 
Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

Eggleston. 


(Lothrop.) $1.50. 


. The Missourian. Lyle. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
(Houghton, 
(Holt.) 


Wiggin. 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.2 


$1.50. 
Goodwin. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 
. Mrs. Essington. 


(Century 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Chamberlain. 
Co.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


. The Vanguard. Gale. (Revell.) $1.50. 
. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. 
. Rose o’ the River. 


(Holt.) $1.50. 


Wiggin.  (Briggs.) 


$1.25. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Thurston. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
Drummond. (Putnam.) 


$1.25. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

4 nr Lantern. Robins. (Macmillan Co.) 

1.50. 

. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

, a McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
1.50. 

. The Boss of Little Wilson. 

(Lothrop.) $1.50. 


Arcady. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 

. Pam. von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

.My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 

& Co.) $1.50. 


(Houghton, 


OMAHA, NEB. 


. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Man of the egg Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.5 

; ? _—— of Allah, Hichens. (Stokes.) 


' Pas ag Rice. (Century Co.) $1. e 

. Iole. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.2 

. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs. Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


” Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $ 
. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. 


1.50. 

. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


$1.50. 
. The Indifference of Juliet. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50 
. Nancy Stair. Lane. (haaliaealh. “$1. 50. 


(Conan Co.) 

(Little, 
¢€Stokes.) 
Richmond. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
4 — McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 

. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

. Minerva’s Manceuvres. Loomis. 
Thanet. 


$1.50. 
. The Man of the Hour. 
Arcady. 


(Barnes. ) 
(Bobbs- 
Wilson. 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Boss of Little 
(Lothrop.) $1.50. 


. Rose o’ the River. 
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PORTLAND, ME. 


Wiggin. 


(Houghton, 
$1.25. 


Mifflin & Co.) 


. Squire Phin. Day. (Barnes.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
.M Friend the Chauffeur. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. ( 


Williams. (Mc- 
ure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


arper.) $1.50. 


. The Flight of Georgiana. Stephens. ( Page.) 


ol 


Are 


. The Gambler. 
. Rose o’ the River. 


$1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


The Conquest. Dye. (McClurg.) $1.50. 

McLoughlin and Old Oregon. Dye. (Mc- 
Clurg.) $1.50. 

Lewis and Clark. Lighton. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 65 cents. 

Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

= Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
1.50. 

From the West to the West. Duniway. 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
—— (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.2 


; — McCutcheon. * (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. The Missourian. Lyle. 


$1.50. 
. At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern. 
(Putnam.) $1.50. 


. Sandy. 
. The Divine Fire. 
. Sanna. Waller. 


$1.50. 
. The Breath of the Gods. 


. Claims 


$1.5 
. At he Sign of the Fox. “Barbara.”’ (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


Lodgings in Town. (Barnes. ) 


Reed. 


Henry. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
and Counterclaims Goodwin. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.5 


.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. The "Gambler. Thurston. 
. Rose o’ the River. 


. My Friend the 


$1.5 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


$1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

Chauffeur. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


Williamson. 


0. 
(Stokes. ) 
$1.50. 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. . Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


5 
6. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century Co.) 


4. For the White Christ. 





. The Man of the Hour. -Thanet. 

Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. 

Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Boss of Little 
(Lothrop.) $1.50. 

. The Missourian. Lyle. 

& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Divine Fire. 

. Nancy Stair. Lane. 


(Bobbs- 
(Houghton, 
Arcady. Wilson. 
(Doubleday, Page 


Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


. Iole. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.25. 
. For the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg.) 


$1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Boss of Little Arcady. Wilson. 


(Lothrop.) $1.50. 
. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
. A Servant of the Public. Hope. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 
A Dark Lantern. Robins. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
, ar McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.5 


0. 
. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


‘ — McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 

. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

Three Daughters of the Confederacy. 
Brady. (Dillingham.) $1.50. 

. My Friend the Chauffeur. 

(Holt.) $1.50. 

. Sandy. Rice. 


Williamson. 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 


. The Missourian. Lyle. 
& Co.) $1.50. 
. The Masquerader. 


(Doubleday, Page 


Thurston. (Harper.) 
1.50. 

. The Fugitive Blacksmith. Stewart. (Cen- 

tury Co.) $1.50. 

Bennet. (McClurg. ) 

$1.50. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. 


$1.50. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


: oo McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens, (Stokes.) 


. Rose o’ the River. 
. My Friend 
. The Man of the Hour. 


. Rose o’ the River. 


. Mrs. 


$1.50. 

Wiggin. 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

the Chauffeur. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
Thanet. 


(Houghton, 


( Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Wiggin. 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

Tree’s Will. Richards. 
75 cents. 


(Houghton, 
(Estes. ) 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. The Gambler. 
. The Life Worth Living. Dixon. 


$1.50. 
. Miss Bellard’s Inspiration. Howells. (Har- 


per.) $1.50. 
Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
(Double- 


day, Page & Co.) $1.20. 


From the above list the six best selling 


books are selected according to the following 
system: 


POINTS 
A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
oe Lad 2d “e “cc 
“ iad 3d iad “ 
“e iad 4th se “é 
5th 
6th 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists the six 


books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


I. 


2. 


POINTS 
Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25 177 
Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead 
LY eS SBS UR ee 
The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) 
Merrill Co.) $1.50 
The Garder of 
(Stokes.) $1.50 97 
Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00.... 











